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CHAPTER XIII. 
ST. MARY’S BY THE CITY. 


St. Mary’s Hospital was founded much 
about the same time as Christ’s Hospital, 
was nearly as rich as that very noble in- 
stitution, and in some respects closely 
resembled it. Like Christ’s Hospital, it 
was hemmed in to the great city, and 
the boys wore a miserable and ridiculous 
dress. Here the resemblance between 
that noble institution and St. Mary’s 
ceased altogether. St. Mary’s had copied 
its faults, but none of its excellences ; at 
all events, results seemed to prove so. 
Christ’s Hospital has, I think, 600 boys; 
St. Mary’s, with nearly the same wealth, 
has 1900dd. Christ’s Hospital hasturned 
out, and turns out every year, some very 
noble men. St. Mary’s never turned out 
anything, not even—forgive the pun— 
a good many boys who had much better 
have been turned out. 

Some little mistake in the founder's 
will had begun the ruin of this place. 
Lands had been left in Essex, Northum- 
berland, and Cornwall for its main- 
tenance, from which the master was to 


receive 50/. a year, and eight fellows - 


20/. a year each, that they might edu- 

cate in the fear of God, grammar, 

plainsong, and the use of organs, and 

also maintain, free of cost, any boys that 
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might be recommended to them by any - 
future benefactors of the hospital. But, 
out of the surplus funds of the hospital, 
twelve boys were annually to be ap- 
prenticed to trades, or, if they seemed to 
have gifts, to be sent to the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Moreover, 
each year, the two best scholars were to 
be sent, the one to St. Paul’s, Oxford, 
the other to St. Dominic’s at Cambridge ; 
at which colleges funds had been pro- 
vided for their maintenance. 

A foolish, rambling, kindly bequest. 
Let us see very shortly how it was 
acted on. 

The first thing to notice is, that the 
institution became richer year by year, 
until its wealth was gigantic. As years 
rolled on, the wild bleak hungry farms 
in Cornwall, where rent had been so 
difficult to collect, came to turn out 
their tons upon tons of tin, and the 
Northumberland estates vomited up 
their tons of coal in rivalry. The Lin- 
colnshire estates now almost equalled 
in wealth the two others put together. 
The spire of Fenton Magna, one of the 
livings which came into their gift at 
the Reformation, which once gathered 
tithe from a little easterly knot of poor 
farms, and dominated a great saltwater- 
ruined tract, spreading easterly to the 
sea; now looked on broad rich fen 
lands as far as the eye could reach, and 
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gathered its tithe from 8,000 acres of 
the richest and best farmed land in the 
world, instead of from 800 of the poorest 
and worst farmed. They were as rich 
as Christ Church, and had eight good 
livings in their gift. Let us see how 
they used their wealth. 

They were bound to receive, and to 
maintain, any boy nominated by any 
future benefactor of the hospital. This 
was an awkward clause, because any one 
might have claimed to maintain a boy 
for a guinea. Tllegally, ~but perhaps 
reasonably, they instituted an order of 
governors; any man giving them a 
hundred pounds down was to be a life 
governor ; if they had been less wealthy, 
one could have excused them for this 
precaution. With regard to the twelve 
boys to be apprenticed or sent to the 
university, they read that clause libe- 
rally, and apprenticed the whole lot of 
them. With regard to the two scholars 
that were to be sent to St. Paul’s and 
St. Dominic’s, why, they carried out their 
founder's will, and sent them there ; and 
the funds left for their provision had 
increased in much the same proportion 
as their own, so that these young gentle 
men had as little to complain of as the 
master anil fellows of St. Mary’s. The 
rest of the money they put into their 
own pockets, without fear of royal com- 
missioners, 

Who came, however. Granby Dixon 
was the man who did the business osten- 
sibly, but Arthur Silcote, Granby Dixon’s 
old Balliol friend, was the real mover in 
the matter, and when he moved he did 
so with a will. The thing was com- 
missioned, looked into, and abolished. 
It was worse than Dulwich. The com- 
missioners had no difficulty whatever, the 
matter was too shameful ; they, having 
arranged the financial matters, made 
their congé to the master, fellows, and 
governors, saying at the same time, 
through their chairman, that they left 
the rest to the governors; whose au- 
thority had been so long respected, now 
that it could not be resisted. 

Our little friend, James, had been 
nearly a year at the school, and was 
beginning to get used to it, if not 


go 
i] 


to like it. This place was warm, there 
was always enough to eat here, and the 
people were kind. No putting on of 
hard boots on frozen feet here. No 
dinners of dry crusts, no battling with 
hail, snow, or long dull driving south- 
westerly rain. In this place kind and 
strong hands had conquered Nature, so 
that the young and the feeble might rest 
from the lower strife to prepare them- 
selves for the higher one. Still, Nature 
had not always been unkind to him ; she 
had sometimes her tender gentle moods. 
There had been long cloudless days, 
with the blue unstained, from sunrise 
to sunset; there had been deep hazel 
copses of green and gold; and long 
shallows over silver gravel where one 
lay and rolled, seeing the spotted fish 
scud by under the quivering water: 
as well as there had been wild days 
when one had to drag one’s weary 
limbs over clay fallows. These better 
moods of Nature he missed in his trick 
prison. He had now been there eight 
months, spending holidays and all there, 
and his ear wearied at the roar of the 
surrounding city, which had never 
ceased, night or day, all that weary 
time. 

He had leave on certain saints’ days 
to wander in that city, and he had made 
one or two efforts to pierce the sur- 
rounding network of brick and mortar, 
and get to the country once more. In 
the hot solitude of his Midsummer va- 
cation he had planned and tried to exe- 
cute the greatest of these expeditions. 
Sleeping on his cherished purpose, he 
awoke full of eagerness to carry it out, 
and started southward as soon as the 
gates were opened, on a bright summer’s 
morning. His object was to reach a 
certain “ Peerless Pool,” which existed, 
and still I think exists, behind Lambeth, 
of which a boy, a friend of his, had told 
him ; to bathe there, and return. He 
had plenty of noney—threepence—and 
the distance could scarcely be more than 
four miles. The thing promised well, 
but it ended in complete disappointment. 
The boys in the immediate neighbour- 
hood had got used to the absurd and 
hideous green baize petticoats in which 
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the St. Mary’s boys were clothed, and 
knew that to bully a solitary one was to 
have the whole swarm about your ears ; 
but as he got further afield his clothes 
attracted still more attention, until at 
last advance became impossible. They 
would have no boys in green baize pet- 
ticoats there. He was a boy who would 
fight, as we have seen before, but you 
can’t fight an enemy numbering hun- 
dreds, in detail, one down another on. 
He lost nerve and ran at last, and was 
as a matter of course pursued ; he man- 
aged at last to lose his pursuers, and 
himself also, in a maze of little streets : 
and by eleven o’clock he was back at the 
school, panting and wearied, with the 
hot tears of grief and indignation ready 
to break out when the time should 
come. 

Tears did not come at first; anger and 
pride kept his eyes dry for a time ; but 
a turn or two in solitude through the 
desolate whitewashed corridors, and the 
more desolate dormitories, threw the self 
which had asserted and forgotten itself 
in the cruelty and turmoil of the streets 
back upon self once more. And self 
sent back to self means utter isolation 
and hopeless misery. In children it 
produces a wild hysterical passion of 
tears, which rends the body until it 
deadens the sense of desolation in the 
mind: with grown men who cannot 
weep it is less merciful. Are there not 
suicides and madmen ? 

James, poor lad, after having failed 
utterly and miserably in his long che- 
rished expedition—after having, in spite 
of his valour, been pummelled, beaten, 
and forced to fly to the only home he 
knew now—made more miserable by 
the’sight of those empty corridors and 
dormitories, went out into the wide hot 
main quadrangle, and did what nature 
told him to do: cried himself to sleep 
against the pump. The pump was close 
to the board-room window, and there 
was a board to-day ; but it was as good a 
place as another. 

He fell asleep, and he had a dream, 
very much like other dreams: that is to 
say, a perfect farrago of nonsense. Every 
one he had ever known in his life—and 


a few more, such as Robinson Crusoe, 
the Sleeping Girl of Trumpington, the late 
Mrs. Shipton, Governor Picton, Richard 
the Third, and Julia Mannering, whom 
he had only known from books—were 
all assembled at Silcotes, none of them 
either doing or saying in the least what 
they ought, or what they wanted. Tht 
only point in common which they had, 
from Robinson Crusoe to the steward’s- 
room boy, was that they were all waiting 
for Dark Squire Sileote. He put in an 
appearance at last, but in that unsatis- 
factory way common to dreams. He 
never really appeared : he-only spoke, in 
an awful voice, at the sound of which 
every one bolted, and the boy awoke. 
What the Dark Squire said was, “Sir 
Hugh Brockliss is a fool, an ass, and a 
prig. If you set to work breeding fools, 
you must succeed sooner or later. The 
Brocklisses have been fools since the 
Conquest, and they married his father to 
Lady Emily Llywellyn, and the Llywel- 
lyns have been fools since the Fall. Lady 
Eve Llywellyn was the woman who did 
the original mischief with the serpent. 
I have seen their pedigree at Glyn Dwr. 
The man can’t help being an ass, but I 
never was beaten by horse or donkey yet. 
You had best look for that boy, Archy ; it 
isakindthingtodo. Mr. Betts, we will 
not be beaten by these idiots. Now, if 
you will fulfil your promise and guide 
me‘to Lombard Street, I shall be 
obliged.” 

A dream and no dream. The boy 
had been hearing in his dog’s-sleep the 
voice of Sileote, growling away in the 
committee-room for above half an hour, 
and his dream had fashioned itself 
accordingly. He awoke to see Silcote, 
whose figure he knew well, walking 
away across the hot empty quadrangle, 
with a seedy, fat-looking old gentleman 
—to see Sir Hugh Brockliss, whom he 
also knew well by sight as a governor, 
standing in the board-room doorway and 
scowling after him ; and to find Arthur 
Silcote bending over him, smiling. 

“You little pea in a drum,” he said, 
“T was coming to look for you. You 
and I are going out for a grand holiday 
together. Boy, you have been crying! 
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Have they been ill-using you? Tell me 
the truth, without fear, now.” 

James told the truth. Every one 

about the hospital was most kind to 
him. But he told the story of his pro- 
jected expedition, and its failure in 
consequence of his clothes. 
+ Arthur set his teeth and stamped his 
foot. ‘“ We are going to change all 
that, boy,” he said, “ if the idiots will 
let us. And Sir Hugh Brockliss talks 
about the associations of the place. 
Come on, my child. Wash your face, 
and let you and me go down among the 
ships. We will mend all this for you, 
boy, and mend it soon, I hope. Leave 
that alone, and come with me.” 

In half an hour Arthur Silcote had 
his boy down among the ships at the 
East India Docks. And, if you ever 
have a boy thrown on your hands, and 
if that boy finds himsc.f bored by being 
taken down the river and shown the 
ships, why, don’t undertake that boy 
again, for he is not worth the trouble. 

James, after his morning’s failure, 
passed after all the golden day of his 
life. Arthur began by pitying the poor 
little pea in the drum, and gave him a 
treat as a matter of duty. As a general 
rule, a man when he goes down the river 
does not choose a boy in green baize 
petticoats for his companion. Arthur 
took the boy as a mere matter of duty 
and kindliness ; but, before they had got 
far on their voyage, he found that he 
was not doomed by any means to pass 
the most unpleasant day in his life. 
The boy was such a queer boy. He was 
so strangely well read, and yet so un- 
utterably ignorant about the visible out- 
side of things. The boy’s general float- 
ing information was absurdly great. 
When he found himself fairly under 
Arthur’s protection, and, having for- 
gotten about his ridiculous dress, got 
confidential, he puzzled Arthur in fifty 
ways. 

There were meetings of the board of 
governors twice a week now, and the 
attendance at them grew more numerous, 
and the debates more animated. He 
soon began to understand the matter. 

Arthur Silcote had taken it into his 


head that the school should be moved 
into the country, and that their hideous 
dress should be replaced by a neat uni- 
form and lighter shoes in which they 
could play. The whole thing was no 
business of his ; he was in no way con- 
nected with the school ; but he wished 
it done, and, consequently, intended 
todo it, and, consequently, did it. 
Granby Dixon was no good here ; fur- 
ther reforms were left to the govern- 
ors, of whom he knew only two—his 
father Silcote, and old Betts, his bro- 
ther’s father-in-law—a very poor team 
to start with for accomplishing such a 
great revolution. Yet they were two 
very good trumps. Betts had become a 
governor in the time of his prosperity, 
and was a governor still, and would 
fight loyally to the death for anything 
bearing the name of Silcote. He was 
safe, and moreover was as able a vestry 
debater as could easily be found. Then 
his father ! How to arouse his persistent 
bull-dog obstinacy and ill-temper in the 
cause, was for a few days a question. 
He had sufficient influence over his 
father to make him move in the matter ; 
but it required something more than his 
influence to arouse him from so many 
years of laziness and selfishness, and 
make him persist. An old feud, about 
a worthless piece of covert, was the 
weapon he found in his hand after a 
few days’ consideration. Sir Hugh 
Brockliss had crossed his father and 
gone to law with him on this piece of 
copse. If there was a man more than 
another whom his father hated, it was 
Sir Hugh Brockliss. Sir Hugh was a 
Tory, another great point; and Sir Hugh 
had declared for keeping the school 
where it was, and the dress as it was, 
on the grounds of the associations of 
the place. Arthur had only to go down 
to Silcotes, and point out these facts to 
his father, when his father arose in a 
white heat of rage, and committed him- 
self to the question of moving the school 
and altering the dress, as long as breath 
was in his body. He cared nothing 
about it. But anger and personal spleen 
made him undertake a purpose, and stick 
to it with the utmost tenacity until it 
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was carried ; while principle never would 
have moved him. 

Arthur knew perfectly well that, 
by holding the red rag of Sir Hugh 
Brockliss before his father’s face, he 
would arouse all the bull-like pugnacity 
in his father’s nature, and get all his 
father’s barristerial ability, and his un- 
equalled powers of debate at his back. 
Was he justified in arousing that long 
sleeping volcano of shrewd logical scorn ; 
in calling into activity the very worst 
part of his father’s character—jealous, 
suspicious hatred of every one who 
crossed him.; even in such a good cause 
as this? Why, no. But he did it with- 
out flinching. This thing had to be 
done, and therefore must be done, 
quickly and cheaply, and with the han- 
diest materials. What a narrow young 
Buonaparte it was at this time ! 

“His father’s own son,” said the 
Princess once, little dreaming in her 
foolish head that she was, unconsciously 
of course, speaking the truth. 

They had their will. Sir Hugh Brock- 
liss left off attending the board. Sil- 
cote’s powers of logical scorn, which in 
old times had promised to put him at 
the head of one branch of his profession, 
were too much for the honest kindly 
country baronet. He wrote a letter to 
the board, which he and his wife con- 
sidered to be rather withering than 
otherwise. He deeply deplored that 
certain circumstances—he regretted to 
say, that his duty as an English gentle- 
man constrained him to admit—of a 
personal nature prevented his sitting at 
that board again. When he said, as he 
did with his hand on his heart, that that 
board, in its collective capacity, was as 
intelligent and as gentlemanlike a body 
of men as he ever hoped to meet, he 
made one exception—he regretted to say 
an individual one. He would not name 
any names whatever. He would not 
point the finger of scorn in any direc- 
tion ; but he put it to that board, whe- 
ther, after the language he had received 
from an individual member of that 


board on Tuesday last, he could, with 
any sense of decency, further assist at 
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their councils. Of that individual mem- 
ber he had no more to say. To that 
individual member, if he ever spoke to 
him again (a pleasure, he was bound to 
add, which he and Lady Brockliss had 
determined to forgo), he should say 
that the term “ pig-headed,” although 
ostensibly applied to a political party, 
may be uttered with such distinctness 
of emphasis that it became personal. 

This was Sir Hugh Brockliss’s reply 
to Silcote’s really fine irony. But they 
would not have won tiieir game still, if 
it had not been for old Betts. 

A row between terrible old Silcote 
and pompous honest old Sir Hugh was 
very good fun, but it was not business, 
They represented the sentimental part 
of the affair; and, among a board of 
Philistine governors, most people will 
allow that sentiment does not go formuch. 
The Philistines were perfectly ready 
to clothe the boys decently; but the 
moving of the school into the country 
was quite another matter; it meant 
money. 

Here old Betts came out nobly, back- 
ing the Squire with endless bundles of 
papers, which, egged on by Arthur, he 
had been secretly preparing, and end- 
less rows of figures, calculations of rent, 
the price of land in the city, the price 
of land thirty miles from town. The 
figures were undeniable ; the gain was 
very considerable to the institution. Over 
and above the cost of a poor tract of 
land in a romantic situation which they 
bought, they found they had a very 
large building-fund in hand. A clever 
architect was secured, with orders to 
reproduce the school-buildings. In a 
year it was done, and, now that the 
beautiful medieval building was re- 
moved from the crowded houses of the 
city, one could see how really beautiful 
the original design was. 

At length there came the last holi- 
days in the old place, and then the 
very last morning there. James was 
again alone at school, and awoke in the 
empty dormitory at daybreak. It was 
indeed the dawning of a new day and a 
new life for him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ST. MARY’S BY THE LAKE. 
THE new clothes which lay at his bed- 
side, into which he put himself with 
the utmost rapidity, were the first thing 
which attracted him on this very memor- 


able morning. He had never been 
dressed becomingly before; from a 


smock frock and heavy ill-titting boots, 
he had passed to hideous and ridiculous 
green baize petticoats, with ill-fitting 
brass lacheted shoes, made of the worst 
leather ; three sizes among two hundred 
boys. Now he found himself standing 
alone in the deserted dormitory, in a 
short pilot jacket, with gold buttons, 
well cut shepherd’s-plaid trousers, nicely 
made shoes, fit to run a race in, and a 
pretty cap, with S. M. H. in gold on the 
forehead. He did not know that he 
was handsome, and that he looked at- 
tractive in his new dress. He had no 
idea of that. He only knew that the 
old hideous nightmare of the green 
baize petticoats was gone for ever, and 
that now he could walk the streets 
without being an object of scorn and 
ridicule to other boys. He thought that 
now he was only as other boys were, 
and would attract no attention ; the fact 
was, that from an object of contempt 


he had passed into being an object of 


envy. His intense pleasure at the 
transformation made him blush several 
times, and his intense modesty made 
him hesitate for a long time before he 
went down to the lodge. But, casting 
a parting look—with a somewhat regret- 
ful face after all, mind you—on the old 
white-washed walls, and on the green- 
baize petticoats and heavy shoes, which 
lay in a heap on the floor, he went 
down the stairs, and out into the 
gravelled quadrangle, whose western 
pinnacles—after doing duty, more or 
less faithfully, for four hundred years, 
condemned as old materials—were just 
lit up by the sun of the summer's 
morning. 

Will you follow me through the 
brightest day in the life of a very good 
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fellow, take him all in all? If you 
will, read ; if you would rather not, skip. 
I wish to please you, but you do not 
know how difficult you are to please. 

Nearly all the servants of the college 
had been sent on before, to get in order 
and arrange the new building, which was 
now, having had the March wind through 
it, pronounced to be dry and fit for the 
reception of pupils, and the working 
people necessary for their instruction in 
the fear of God, grammar, and_plain- 
r. James was the only boy so 
utterly friendless and lonely as to 
be left up for the midsummer holi- 
days, and he was to travel down with 
Berry, the old porter, and formally to 
take possession of the new building, in 
the name of the Society of the Hospital 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

James and old Berry were great 
cronies. They squabbled at times, for 
James’s vivacity now and then took the 
form of piratical irritating mischief. 
But any boy who had broken a window 
in James’s company was comfortably 
assured of one thing, that old Berry 
would never report James. What was 
deliberation on the part of any other 
boy was mere accident in James’s case. 
The master who had the care of such 
little logic as they learnt had remarked 
once ironically, that Sugden’s accidents 
appeared from their freguent recurrence 
to be inseparable, and might be mure 
correctly described as qualities ; but 
what third master, let him have ex- 
pended a thousand pounds on his edu- 
cation, can ever hold his own against 
the porter? It is Seely against Pack- 
ington. The porter wins, and James 
was never formally reported. 

“Hi! said old Berry, as James came 
into the lodge for his breakfast; “ we 


song, 


are fine. How nice the boy looks 

though. You look the gentleman all 
” 

over. 


“T am a gentleman, ain’t I?” said 
James. 

“Not you,” said Ben Berry. “If 
you had been you'd have been re- 
ported times out of mind. You're n 

rted t t of lL Y 0 
gentleman. Where’s your old things?” 

“Tn the dormitory.” 
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“Fetch ‘em along.’ 

“Why?” 

“To keep ’em by you, to remind you 
that fine feathers don’t make fine birds. I 
ain’t been consulted about this new move 
myself ; if I had been, I should have 
gone agin it most likely. Still, I likes 
the look on it pretty well this morning. 
But fetch they old things along, James 
Sugden, as was shepherd’s boy. If you 
ever forget what you was, and forget 
the mother that has been going up and 
down in front of these gates many a 
time when you have been at football or 
marbles, I'll report you for the next 
window as sure as you are born.” 

“My mother?” said James. 

“Ah! your mother!” said DBen 
Berry. ‘“ But what the odds about she ? 
Leastways now. You and I was always 
comfortable together, and no man can 
say as I ever reported you. Come, get 
your breakfast, my dear boy. I have 
always stood your friend, James Sugden ; 
and if I spoke strongish just now, why 
I am an old man, and you young ones 
tries us at times. But I never reported 
you, James, and you wouldn’t desert me 
now. 

* Desert you, Ben ? 
desert you!” 

“T know you wouldn't. I know 
you'll see me through this moving. I 
ain’t moved from here, from this lodge, 
fur thirty year; and since then these 
pesky railways have turned up: and I’m 
afeard on ’em. Come, James, see me 
through to-day. 1 never reported you, 
and, by Job, if you get me safe down 
there, I never will, not if you were to 
burn the place down under my nose. 
And you might, you know ; because, in 
a mind constituted like yours, there’s 
the elements of as outrageous a young 
toad as I’ve seen in thirty year. You 
sleep on that warning, my young 
friend.” 

“ All right, Ben. 
safe enough.” 

The passengers by the nine o'clock 
train from Vauxhall could not help 
noticing with extreme interest the hand- 
some, well-grown boy in the neat uni- 
form, who so assiduously led about and 


I ain’t going to 


Til take you down 


attended to the fidgety, queer-looking 
ofd man in grey. Those who were early 
saw that the pair were friends, for they 
had half a dozen comical synabbles 
together—the old man going the wrong 
way systematically, and growling at 
everything, and the boy chaffing him 
and laughing at him. They were such a 
quaint, interesting couple ; the joyous 
brightness and the brisk laughter of the 
boy contrasted so prettily with the 
comical, good-humoured cynicism of the 
old man, that a certain General, egged 
on by his wife, accosted them, to tind 
out who they were. 

“What uniform do you wear, my 
boy, and where are you going?” 

“ The uniform of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
sir, and I am going to Basingstoke,” 
for there was no shyness or shame now 
—that was all left behind with the green 
petticoat. And James was so radiant, 
so brisk, and so bold on this ecrystul 
sumimmer’s morning, that he would have 
spoken up to the Queen herself. 

* You happy boy,” said the General ; 
“T would, but for one thing, cl.ange 
places with you.” 

“ And what is that thing, sir?” said 
James, with perfect innocence, 

The General looked at his wife, and 
they laughed. “Come in the carriage 
with us, my boy,” she said. 

“T should like to,” said James; “ | 
should like to go anywhere with him,” 
indicating the General by a nod ; “ but 
I have promised to take care of Ben 
Berry, aud we are going third class.” 

“He will be all right,” said the 
General, “Come with us, and I will 
pay the difference.” 

“No. Iam much obliged to you. I 
never break my promises. Besides, he 
has been mewed up there so long, thirty 
years and odd, that he would be lost 
without me.” 

“How did he get on before he had 
you to take care of him, you very old 
and sagacious gentleman ?” 

“Well enough. Got from the stool 
to the gate, and from the gate back to 
the stool, in the most perfect manner, 
for thirty odd years—I should say, as 
far as I can judge, the most perfect 
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° 
school porter that ever lived. But he 
has got old, and wants a proper head to 
guide him ; we shall all come to that 
some day, I suppose. Your offer is very 
kind, but I really must go and look after 
my friend.” 

“Don’t be too sharp, little man,” 
said the General. “What is your 
name ?” 

“ Have I been talking too fast, sir ?” 
asked James, wistfully. “I think I 
am a little beside myself this morning. 
My name, sir, is James Sugden. I was 
a shepherd boy, and was presented to 
St. Mary’s by Squire Silcote of Silcotes, 
to whom, in the main, we owe the new 
change in the school.” 

“ Captain Silcote’s father,” said Mrs. 
General. And her husband added, “ A 
bad family ; well, I am glad he has 
been doing some good. He had need.” 

It was high noon before this queer 
pair of travellers arrived at their desti- 
nation, and, after driving in a fly ten 
miles from Basingstoke, saw the dear 
old building, which they had left in 
London, before them again, reproduced 
perfectly, from the dormitory windows 
down to the gargoyles and pinnacles of 
the chapel. Reproduced indeed ; but 
in what a strange way! What an 
astounding piece of magic was this! 
They had left the old building that 
morning in London, hemmed in by 
ignoble houses on every side; in the 
hot noon they found it again, standing 
on a lofty promontory, which thrust 
itself out intoa beautiful lake. Behind 
the college, and to the right of it, the 
dark Scotch fir woods rolled away, tier 
beyond tier, the building standing out 
before them like some new carved toy. 
In front there was the lake, calm under 
the noonday sun ; andall around, shutting 
out the horizon everywhere, rolled the 
hills, in sheets and scarps of purple 
blooming heather. 

It was a wonderfully beautiful sight— 
those who have had the luck to see 
Mitchet Pond on the Basingstoke Canal 
may guess how beautiful. Very few 
people know the grea’ beauty of those 
desolate Hampshire lakes, lying on the 
Bagshot Sands. They have a specialité 








of their own, from Frimley to Sowley, 
a distance of some seventy miles, All 
that a hopelessly poor soil, inferior 
forms of vegetation, and solitude can 
do for one, they do. At times they are 
romantic, as at Mitchet, and at this lake 
of Purley ; but all of them, on the hot- 
test summer’s day, suggest to one wild 
sweeping winter winds, and warm winter 
ingle nooks. The sounds of agricultural 
life are seldom heard upon their desolate 
margin. The bittern startles some soli- 
tary cow in its flapping and noisy flight, 
and the snipe bleats in the place of the 
lamb. 

In this beautiful building, standing 
where the forest, the lake, and the moor- 
land met, the lad spent a long, hot, soli- 
tary summer, the happiest of his life. 
The solitude did him little harm, and 
the freedom did him great good. For 
instance, in his long, lonely rambles 
over the great sea-like expanses of heath, 
from one cape of forest to another, his 
vork of the last half came to him with 
a new meaning. Virgil and Horace were 
not mere puzzles of scanning, mere weari- 
some exercises of memory. In these 
long rambles he sometimes repeated the 
passages he knew, from sheer ennui or 
vacuity ; he began to find their meaning, 
and by degrees to admire them, and 
long that school might begin again, and 
that he might know more of them. Of 
English poetry he knew nothing: that 
was a later revelation. He says now, 
in his fanciful way, that the undoubted 
purity and beauty of his outline comes 
from the fact that he had not debauched 
his soul with post-classical literature 
until he was nearly seventeen. Pro- 
bably the plain truth is, that he has a 
keen, steady eye, and a keen, steady 
hand, and that the kind, genial soul, 
which is inside the man, acts on the 
dextrous eye and hand, and reproduces 
itself. If he chooses to assert that cor- 
rect drawing can only be got at by an 
exclusive study of the classics, let him 
say so. He is not the first man who 
has talked nonsense about art, and, some 
of our cynical friends may say, certainly 
not the last. 

Whether she had been cruel or kind, 
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he had always feared or admired Nature ; 
but the fantastic, broken prettiness of 
Berkshire had puzzled aud confused 
him. <A kaleidoscope is one thing: a 
painted window by Kaulbach at Cologne 
is another. In this new Paradise he 
for the first time saw great simple out- 
lines—long lines of forest, long horizons 
of heather, sometimes at his furthest 
point southward broken by the square 
tower of a great catliedral, with the sea 
gleam beyond ; and he essayed to draw 
them, but could not, nor ever could to 
his satisfaction. Amateurs generally 
begin their brief career amidst moun- 
tain scenery: a mountain like Schehal- 
lion or Mont Cervin would set nine 
men out of ten to work to paint it. He 
had no such luck ; he tried to draw the 
dull, simple lines of the Hampshire 
landscape, as being the first thing which 
he recognised as drawable. He failed so 
utterly that Ben Berry, the old porter, 
refused entirely torecognise the landscape 
on any terms. And so James, in spite, 
late one evening, in the lodge, sitting, 
with his shoes and coat off, on the table, 
drew old Ben himself, and did it uncom- 
monly well—at least, so every one said 
except the new drawing-master, who set 
him on at once at pitchers and stiles. 

In time summer flamed into autumn. 
The beds were all made in the new dor- 
mitories ; the new organ was tuned ready 
for the first day’s service. The old 
masters had dined together in the new 
hall, and had sniffed, with intense de. 
light, the sweet air of autumn from the 
Hampshire moors ; and at last the boys, 
wondering and delighted at their new 
dress, and at the strange, beautiful Para- 
dise in which they found themselves, 
had come swarming back. James was 
king among them. He had mastered 
the new situation, and was always after- 
wards referred to about cross-country 
business. He fairly kept the lead he 
had taken. He had learnt to swim 
during the holidays, and was almost the 
only boy who could swim well. October 
was mild that year; and on the first day, 
before the whole school, he swam across 
the lake and back again, and became 
for a time a hero among these town-bred 
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boys. It was little enough to do ; they 
could most of them do it the next sum- 
mer; but it gave him a temporary 
prestige, which was very much increased 
by Squire Silcote sending him a couple 
of sovereigns, when he was advised of 
this wonderful Leander feat by a faithful 
friend of both parties. 

“You are now,” said this faithful 
friend—Arthur, of Balliol, who turned 
up here, as he did everywhere else, for 
no assignable reason——“ fairly launched. 
While you were dressed in those wretched 
petticoats,’ I could not do you the in- 
justice to introduce you to a certain plea- 
sant family, where there are boys and 
girls of your own age. At Christmas 
you will be asked to my brother’s house, 
and will there see a side of life which 
will be perfectly new to you.” 

Accordingly he paid his visit to Lan- 
caster Square, and after the Christmas 
holidays Reginald accompanied him back 
to school. 


CHAPTER XV. 
STARTLED 
MADAME 


AND KOSSUTH ARE 
APPARITION OF 


GARIBALDI 
BY THE 
GEORGEY. 


Leavine now for a time the fresh and 
free English-like atmosphere of Purley 
Lake, 1 must ask my reader to ac- 
company me into quite a different one : 
into the atmosphere which has been 
made by the collision between European 
courts and dynastic traditions and de- 
mocracy combined with “the doctrine 
of nationalities "—which atmosphere, 
here in England, generally offers itself 
to the outward senses with a scent ot 
seedy broadcloth and bad cigars. 

Who is there among us who has not 
in his time met a political exile: who 
is there who has not met one whom he 
has admired, and got to like? They are 
bores, you say. Certainly their cause is 
a bore. Certainly, at odd times, when 
one is busy, Polish and Hungarian 
politics ave a bore ; and one does get 
sick, when one is otherwise employed, 
of being taken by the button, and 
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having a fresh arrangement of the map 
of Europe laid before one in a shrill 
treble, the bass of which consists of a 
denunciation of the unutterable wicked- 
ness of England, for not, with a hundred 
and forty thousand men, hardly col- 
lected, and costing a hundred a year 
apiece, overrunning Europe with two 
million of soldiers, and enforcing at the 
point of the bayonet emancipation of 
nationalities, and what the Americans 
calla “Liberal Platform.” The cause 
was always a bore to many of us, even 
while we loved them, for we most of us 
thought that cause hopeless, and they 
themselves were inclined to be bores ; 
though, thank heaven, the Italians, at 
all events, by persistent boring, have 
got what they wanted. And, if you 
look at it, few great things are done 
without persistency, which means bore- 
dom for uninterested people. Look at 
the unjust judge. The very man whom 
I shall have the honour to introduce to 
you directly under the guerre 
of Kriegsthurm, said to me not so very 
long ago, “ Revolution ? yes, revolution. 
Failure once, twice, thri e, but always 
again revolution. The card must turn 
up some day.” 

Yet, in spite of their boring us, few 


nom di 


of us who have known any thing of 


them have not had occasion to admire 
their patience, their frugality, and their 
charity towards one another. Nec« ssity 
had first thrown Boginsky the Pole and 
Count Aurelio Frangipanni the Italiar 
together, and now their respect al 
friendship for one another, after seeing 
out so much grinding poverty together, 
was so great, tliat to injure one was to 
arouse the danger yus anger of both. 

F raugipanni was a tall, sl lightly built, 
gentle-looking man, with a ve ry long face, 
a good, kindly deliberative eye, and a 
prominent thin nose. He was neatly, 
though shabbily, dressed ; his face was 
carefully shaved all over, and his hair 
was cropped close to his head: his 
manner was grave, polite, and digni- 
fied ; he was a gentleman at all points. 
In politics he was not a democrat 


himself, but he used to tell you very 
calmly that he would be willing to 
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make an alliance with the v 
denfer itself, if it could ; 
united Italy, 

His beloved Boginsky was a patriot of 
another order: fierce, dark, mysterious 
plots were the delight of his really kind 
heart (never, of course, in any way in- 
volving assassination— he was an honest 
fellow enough). He was a lean, pule 
young man, of rather large build, with- 
out a hair on his deeply-zuarked face. 
As far as Ican remember, at this period 
of time, I should say that he was broad- 
Other things 


very partie 
give him a 





shouldered and athletic. 
about him are more easily remembe red : 
fur instance, the restless defiar nt pair oi 
eyes, whi h, however, never set them- 
selves into a scowl at the worst of times ; 
and the long, thin, delicate dexterous 
fingers, almost as restless as the eyes. We 
used to believe that the extreme pallor of 
his complexion arose from a long im- 
prisonment in a Russian fortress ; pos- 
sibly want, and incessant application to 
the trade by which he got his poor living, 
that of engraving maps—-and engraving 
them, I fear, very badly—had as much 
to do with it as the imprisonment. I 
have borrowed the name Boginsky from 
the Comtesse de Ségur for him. I went 
to him once about a certain map, and, 
when he told me his real name, and | 
found out who he was, I doubt whether 
I was ever more startled before or since. 
It was a name which ranked with Gari- 
baldi’s or Kossuth’s at that time. 

I am remembering too much, possibly. 
Both these gentlemen are now pros- 
perous, and, 1 think, happy. Italy is 
united,and Poland dead. That Bo; ginsky, 
in his quiet Australian farm, weeps at 
times for his dead Polonia, one cannot 
doubt: but she is only a memory. No 
doubt, also, that Frangipanni, De ‘putato 
at Florence, laments his Boginsky ; but 
the world has not behaved very badiy 
to either of them, all things considered. 

I must ask your patience while I in- 
troduce Kriegsthurm. Kriegsthurm was 
a large, powerful, and now a somewhat 
fat man, though still strong and active. 
He was a man with a muddy-red com- 
plexion, with a fat jowl, which would 
never shave quite clean; a brown, short- 
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cut moustache, a square thick nose, 
heavy brown eyebrows, and two evil, 
steady little eyes. A gross, strong man, 
who fed gluttonously, and ruminated 
for an hour after meals, with his fat 
knees crossed, and his cunning little 
eyes gleaming into quick intelligence 
whenever there was the least necessity 
for attention to outward matters. This 
man got his living ostensibly by keep- 
ing a lodging-house, generally frequented 
by distressed patriots ; he also did a 
little photography, and a little of a great 
many other things which we will not 
particularize. Among other things, he 
was a fortune-teller and a subsidizer of 
spiritual mediums, and, somehow, had 
made a large and very paying connexion 
in this line among certain of the upper 
orders. He was a spy and a traitor ; 
but Boginsky and Frangipanni believed 
in him, loved him, and trusted him. He 
was a thorough-going revolutionist, and 
far shrewder than such men as our two 
honest friends before-mentioned. And 
the man had the power, strange to say, 
of holding these simple gentlemen in 


leash. When Frangipanni came back 
to him in ’48, naked and wounded, 


Kriegsthurm took him in, and set him 
up again (let that be mentioned to his 


credit). “I told you not to go,’ he 
said. “I told you the pear was not 


ripe ; and I married a Jewess, and ought 
to know. And here you are. It will 
all come in time if you wait for it. A 
man of your mark should not go Stras- 
bourging and Boulogning. By the by, 
his time will come, you mark my words. 
Let Boginsky go, if you like ; if he was 
knocked on the head, I could find a 
dozen like him. And, besides, I am 
not going to have it done yet.” The 
man’s shrewdness and power were un- 
deniable, and Boginsky, who limped in 
later, was obliged to confess that Kriegs- 
thurm deserved well of the democracy 
of Europe. When Garibaldi started for 
Sicily, in 1860, this man ranged and 
raged through Leicester Square and 
Kentish Town, arousing the patriotic, 
“This thing will do, I tell you,” he 
said ; “the time has come, and the man 
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is on the spot! Don’t stint yourselves 
for money now. Never mind what you 
owe me. Let it wait. I want the Two 
Sicilies to begin with. I'll let your 
three pound fifteen stand.” 

To this man Kriegsthurm our old 
friend Squire Sileote in later times pro- 
pounded the question: “ Whether or 
no he did not think himself, on the 
whole, the greatest scoundrel in Europe?’ 
Kriegsthurm laughed in his face so 
diabolica!ly that Silcote stood silent and 
aghast with wonder and admiration. 

In this man’s house—a dull, squalid 
house, in a back street in Kentish Town 
—on a dull, rainy day, Frangipanni and 
Boginsky sat at their work. Count 
Frangipanni was correcting the Italian 
exercises of one of his pupils ; Boginsky 
was doing bis map-work ; and they had 
sat opposite one another for some hours, 
scarcely speaking, for bread must be 
won somehow. It was a dull, dark, 
dirty room, with what Mrs. Grundy 
would call a “foreign” smell in it ; 

neaning, I take it, a smell of soup and 
cigars. Butat last a neighbouring clock 
struck one, and Boginsky cast his graver, 
or whatever it was, on the table, and 
cried out in English, for they neither 
knew well the other's language : 

“ Father Frangipanni, I will work no 
more before dinner; and dinner is due. 
Father, if thou dottest another 7, I will 
denounce thee. Talk to me. My soul 
is hungry.” 

“T will talk to thee, dear son, when 
I have finished my next paragraph. 
Canst thou never wait?” They thee’d 
and thou'd one another; they thought 
from their experience of other languages 
that it was a proof of familiarity. 

“Wait? No, I can never wait. 
Father, the doctors of medicine in 
France can open veins and transfuse 
blood. Father, let us get here a French 
doctor, and let me have some of your 
old, cold, waiting blood, passed into my 


veins. For my heart is like a blazing 
coal. I want my Mazzini. He satisfies 


my soul. And he isnot here, not there, 
not nowhere. Have the assassins caught 
him? Give me my Mazzini, or trans- 
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fuse to me some of your heart’s blood, 
and teach me to wait.” 

“Titch me to weet,” as he said it. 
Frangipanni, putting away his pens, 
ink, and paper with his usual tidiness, 
smiled at him. 

“TI do not tell you to wait, dear little 
Pole,” he said. “I do not tell you to 
hesitate in any way. There is the door, 
my dear, and outside it you will find 
George Street, Kentish Town, London, 
England. Cry Havoc, my dear, and 
let slip the dogs of war in George Street, 
hey? You want a little wild talk, my 
son, and your Mazzini is not handy for 
you. Talk your wild talk out to me, 
my son, instead of to your Mazzini. 
Our dear one is safe, no doubt. I say 
to you that your temper is too hot about 
affairs, and the king is not ready. Scold 
me, dear child.” 

The dear child Boginsky took him 
at his word, and scolded with a venge- 
ance. 

“King not ready? Did ever you 
hear of a king who ever was ready, 
unless he was pushed on behind by an 
overwhelming democracy? I cry out, 
from the inmost depths of my burning 
heart, for a democracy, and you talk to 
me of kings. Roll a king’s head before 
the coalized scoundrels as Danton did. 
Let the great heart of every nation 
speak out in a universal suffrage.” 

“As in Poland for instance, my 
child,” said Count Frangipanni. “ How 
—knowing, as you do, that the peasantry 
are most naturally bound to the Rus- 
sian side, to the side of order, to the 
side which will give them some sort of 
peace and security—can you talk such 
nonsense? Kings are of value, orders 
are of value. All should be utilized in 
the great cause of nationality, with 
democracy if necessary, without demo- 
eracy if possible. Come, child, no more 
of it. Am I not an aristocrat myself ? 
You forget your manners, my dear; 
and you forget also that you are an 
aristocrat yourself: proscribed it is true, 
but Louis Napoleon Buonaparte was 
proscribed till the day before yesterday. 
Nothing can ever make you anything 





but Count Boginsky, you know. And 
you lose your temper over it all, my 
son. You entertain personal feuds, 
and have your reminiscences. Now you 
should copy me in that. I have no 
personal feeling towards any one in the 
world.” 

Boginsky laughed, and, throwing him- 
self back in his chair, burst into song, 
set hurriedly to some wild, whirling 
dance music—and into no despicable 
kind of song either ; for he had a fine 
tenor voice, a good knowledge of sing- 
ing, and was besides singing very noble 
words: indeed, there are but few 
better :-— 


‘*T heard last night a little child go singing, 
’Neath Casa Guidi windows by the church, 
‘O bella liberti, O bella!’ Stringing 
The same words still on notes, he went in 

search 

So high for, you concluded the upspringing,” 

&e. &e. 

The older man’s face flushed up. 
“But I have no_ personal feeling 
towards any man whatever,” he said. 
“This is not the time for excitement 
either. Be quiet.” 

No personal feeling whatever, my 
dear Count Aurelio Frangipanni? You 
are quite sure about that? You and 
Boginsky had argued together about 
politics a long time, and you had always 
ended by asserting that you had no 
personal feeling against any one in the 
world : while our wild young Boginsky 
was for hanging up half the European 
statesmen ina row. The above conver- 
sation with Boginsky is not very impor- 
tant, and is only a variation on a hun- 
dred others; but it ended by proving 
that you had a strong personal feeling 
against one man at least. 

For, while they were idly waiting for 
their dinner—Frangipanni having pro- 
nounced against singing of all kinds, 
even against Barrett Browning en- 
grafted on Strauss, and certainly produc- 
ing revolutionary fruit—there came a 
ring at the bell. Then there was a con- 
ference in the passage ; and then the 
draggle-tail servant girl, a shrewd 
enough little Cockney on most occa- 
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sions, who had shown in more princes 
than one into that parlour in her time, 
and who did the general work of the 
house, opened the door, and said— 

“Tf you please, sir, here is the Prince 
of Castelnuovo.” 

The effect of the little Cockney maid’s 
words was something fearful to see. 
The calm middle-aged gentleman, Count 
Frangipanni, without the slightest per- 
sonal feeling towards any one in the 
world, bounded on his feet, and cried 
out, “Death and fury! give me my 
sword! Is he mad to hunt me down 
here? My sword, Boginski! my sword! 
Traitor, you are holding me!” And the 
ferocious and sanguinary democrat, who 
was ready to hang up half the states- 
men in Europe in a row, threw himself 
on his brother count, and held him 
back by sheer force, saying, “‘ Now you 
are going to make a fool of yourself, 
you know. You would be an assassin 
at this moment if I was not here to 
take care of you. Sit down in that 
chair and hold your tongue. You have 
bitten your mouth in your passion, and 
the blood is running. Suck your lower 
lip, and swallow the blood. Don’t let 
him see it; and, if you possibly can, 
sit quiet, and let me do the talking.” 

Count Frangipanni had done what he 
hated doing beyond most men—had 
made a fool of himself, and been detected 
in the act by a very pretty woman. He 
was standing in the middle of the room, 
towering up in a dignified attitude, 
white with rage, the very veins in his 
forehead swollen, and Count Boginsky 
was still holding him back with both 
hands, and begging him to be calm ; when 
there entered to them a very handsome 
woman in a white bonnet, a rich white 
lace shawl over a silver-grey moiré 
antique dress, and delicately fitting 
cream-coloured gloves—a monstrous 





contrast to their shabby squalor—who 
began, “I beg a thousand pardons,” 
and then stopped in sheer wonder at 
the astounding appearance of the two 
men before her. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE PRINCESS, AFTER AN INEFFECTUAL 
EFFORT TO COMPOSE MATTERS BETW EEN 
ITALY AND AUSTRIA, HAS A LITTLE 
TABLE-RAPPING, 


Count FRrancipannt was the first to 
recover his presence of mind. He 
advanced, blushing deeply, towards our 
old acquaintance the Princess of Castel- 
nuovo. Boginsky stood staring open- 
mouthed, utterly taken aback at what 
one may be allowed to call this “ sell,” 
and apparently very much inclined to 
laugh. 

Frangipanni took her for a foreigner, 
probably because she was so well dressed, 
and spoke to her in his kind of French. 
“T owe Madame a thousand apologies 
for discovering me in such a lamentable 
disorder. My serene Madame will have 
the complacency to bend her powerful 
mind to understand that I am getting 
old, and am subject to éblowissements. 
The sudden announcement of the name 
of soeminent a princess,”—here he began 
to remember that she was an English- 
woman—“ of one so devoted to the 
Ted—I babble—to the Austrian inte- 
rests, produced a recurrence of my 

nalady. Iam unfortunately Italian in 
my sympathies. The noble step-son of 
Madame, unless I delude myself, orna- 
ments still the court of Vienna. May I 
do the honours of our miserable menage, 
and may I receive the commands of 
Madame ?” 

Madame, with her silly good-nature, 
never cared to inquire his name. “ You 
may depend on it,” she said in her French, 
which was much queerer than Frangi- 
panni’s, “ that these éblowissements are all 
stomach. Don’t let them cause you any 
inconvenience. A soupcon of brandy 
in your tea of a morning will set you all 
right. Every one has them more or 
less, though you certainly do seem to 
suffer more than most, I must say. 
None of you Italian patriots have much 
digestion to speak of, you know: that 
is why you are so troublesome. But I 
am seeking Herr Kreigsthurm, and that 
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silly girl told me he was her t make 
then my jlogies and with: la LW, 

And she withdrew. Boginsky had 
time to say, “ Is that the Englishwoman 
whom the traitor Castelnuovo married 
for her money?” when she came back 
again, and, standing before the door 
opening and hutting her parasol, said 
in her native tongue, 

- ae Monsi ur speak English ?” 

“ He « lo es, 

“ Will you allow me to say, sir, that 
I hope there is no ill-will between us. 
I begin to think that I know Monsieur’s 
face, though I cannot remember his 
name. Will he favour me with it?” 








* To oblige Madame, anything. I am 
the unhappy Count Aurelio Frangi 
panni.” 


“Oh, my good gracious goodness ! 
said the peor Prince Ss, dissolving into 
tears, and using a lace pocket-handker 
chief most unaff ctedly. This is the 
most dreadful thing which ever hap 
pened to me. My dear sir, I give you 
my honour that I thought you had 
been dead some time. And to find you 
alive, and in this miserable state, makes 
me so deeply unhappy. Can I do 
nothing ? 

“ Madame’s diseppointment at finding 
me alive is most natural. Madame’s 
offer of assistance is most natural also, 
as it comes from her kind and generous 
heart. But she must, with her intui- 
tive good taste, perceive that the accept- 
ance of any. such offers is im] ossible 
on my part. I feel sure that Ma lame 
will see that without taking offence at 
my plain speech.” 

So spoke the Italian gentleman to 
the Englishwoman whom he hated and 
despised, and whose husband had be 
trayed him most shamefully, in more 
vays than one, as he believed by her 
instigation. There was just a little 
irony in it, but the Princess had not 
brains enough to see it. 

“ T am so very sorry for all that took 
place, Count, and politics are politics, 
and your side were not blameless, you 
know, and I have plenty of money, and 
I am sure that my sainted Massimo, 
now in glory, would approve almost 


any thing you would mention in a pecu- 
niary point of view. Do think of it.” 

«] will, Madame, and politely decline 
it. 

“T am afraid I have offended you by 
the offer of money. Forgive me. I am 
powerful at Vienna : I represent the 
Protestant interest there to a certain ex- 
tent. Can I do nothing politically for 
you ? If you could manage—to manage 
you know—so far as to let me take in 
your submission; I could manage al- 
most anything for you. Now do speak 
the word, my dear soul, because I really 
had not anything to do with it.” 

So she dragged her coarse-toothed 
harrow over the nervous and delicate, 
almost fanatical, soul of poor Count 
Frangipanni. It seems that the men 
who came back in the best case from 

ghastly nightmare Moscow expedi- 
tion were the Neapolitans—the most 
sensitive, most passionate, and yet the 


most enduring of men. Count Frangi- 


panni was one of them. 

‘**Madame’s offe:s are most politely 
declined,” said he, very gently indeed. 

“ Then,” she said, “ 1 wis h you would 
tell me where Krie vasthi irm is.” 

We have most of us known more 
than one man who is under the delusion 
that if you curse and swear in a foreign 
language, God does not hear you ; indeed 
it is not an uncommon delusion. Kriegs- 
thurm, who had overheard the whole 
of this from the open door of the par- 
lour, across the passage, must have been 
under this impression, or he never would 
have dared to swear to himself in the 
way hedid. Polyglot spy as he was, he 
exhausted nearly every oath in Europe 
over the unutterable stupidity of the 
servant-girl who had brought about this 
rencontre. The Princess’s very presence 
there, inquiring for him, he argued, 
would prove that he had at one time 
been in relation with the traitorous 
Italian-Austrian party ; and, if she ac- 
cidentally let out anything about their 
former relations—which, as the most 
loose-tongued woman he had ever met, 
she was very likely to do—Frangipanni 
and Boginsky would set it about 
among other refugees not so scrupu- 
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lous as themselves, and it would be 
totally impossible for him to leave 
England without the chance of a 
knife between his ribs. “ And what 
the mischief does she want here?” he 
kept asking himself in the intervals of 
swearing. “ Does she want foreign in- 
telligence, or hanky-panky, or what the 
deuce does she want ?” 

Hanky-panky, it appeared. She 
wanted spiritual intelligence of the last 
moment, on a subject which had agitated 
and distressed her extremely. She had 
scarcely taken her seat, and had not 
been half a minute in the room, when 
she had told him thus much. The 
wonderfully dextrous scoundrel was 
perfectly ready for her even in that time, 
and interrupted her. 

“My dear patroness need not delay 
over preliminaries. I have been, in 
consequence of the spiritual rapport 
which exists between your highness and 
myself, in a state of extreme agitation 
for these two hours. You have only to 
look at me, madam, to see that I speak 
the truth. 

“ How will that do as to time?” he 
thought. “I know she has come straight 
to me; but did she get the news at 
Sileote’s or in town? And what the 
deuce is it ?” 

He certainly did look disturbed ; 
even such a cunning rogue as he can- 
not swear himself into a blind rage one 
minute, and remove all traces of it in 
the next. The Princess was very much 
delighted. 

‘*T was certain that we were still en 
rapport, my faithful Kriegsthurm. How 
ean I reward you?” 

“ By sharing your anxiety with me, 
madam. It is worry enough that I, in 
the interests of the court of Vienna, 
board at my house two dark assassins. 
I beg you to remove this new cause of 
anxiety as quickly as possible.” 

“Then you have no notion of its 
cause ?” asked the Princess. 

“ Madam, what time have I had to 
consult any of the usual oracles?” And 
he reflected, “The first shot was a 
good one with regard to time ; she has 
heard something in London. Then he 


went on. “ But you are fatigued with 
your long journey, madam; long tra- 
velling in a railway is most fatiguing, 
and the Great Western carriages are not 
well ventilated. May I get you a glass 
of wine?” All this because he knew 
the woman’s habit of chattering, and 
because he knew, also, that suggestions 
of time and place would suggest ordi- 
nary ideas to her feeble mind, and make 
her chatter. 

“T have not come far,” she said, “I 
got my cab at the.end of Dirdeage 
Walk. So I had not farto walk. Iam 
not tired, but I am very much distressed. 

He had it all now. 

“T have been distressed myself, 
madam, for a long time, on the same 
subject. The original mischief arose 
from Mars crossing Venus at the hour 
of nativity in the house of death, 
Your nephew has not been to blame ; 
no man could fight against such in- 
fluences.” 

“TY don’t understand astrology,” said 
the poor Princess Thank heaven !” 
thought Kriegsthurm, “ for I am sure J 
don't. What an awful fool this woman is. 
I wonder what she will stand over this 
business ?’) “ I am sure, as you say, that 
my poor Robert, my favourite nephew, 
has been born under evil influences, and 
is not in the least to blame. But I 
want a spiritual consultation with you, 
as to whether his father is likely to pay 
his debts after this dreadful fiasco, and 
if not, what is to be done. This last 
business is the worst of all, and the 
Horse Guards have taken it up.” 

“ We had better have a spiritual con- 
sultation, madam. I think everything 
is ready. Shall we begin? We cannot 
bein too soon,” he added, for he wanted 
time to think, and did not know as 
much as he wished. 

“Will you darken the room?” said 
the Princess, 

Not if he knew it, thought Kriegs- 
thum ; he wanted to watch that foolish 
handsome face in broad daylight. ‘ The 
spirits whocommunicate with me, madam, 
do not require darkness,” he said, and so 
the rogue and the fool sat down, and 
put their hands on a table. This seems 
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wearisome and ridiculous ; but please to 
remember that, scarcely four years ago, 
a large minority of educated people were 
either playing at, or playing with, the 
same idiotic game, and that many are 
playing at it still. 

“Tf you are not going to darken the 
room,” said the Princess, “I think I 
will take a glass of sherry. I am so 
awfully afraid of seeing something. I 
don’t mind the knocking so much after 
a time, but I couldn’t bear to see any- 
thing. I should die of fright.” 

She had her sherry, and they sat 
down again. For a very long time there 
was silence, but at last the Princess gave 
ascream, for which Kriegsthurm, now on 
the high horse, rebuked her with a 
scowl. The rapping had begun with 
what Mr. Dickens calls “a runaway 
carriage double.” Kriegsthurm frowned 
her into silence, and began taking 
down the numbers of the raps on a 
piece of paper with a pencil. The 
raps all came from beneath the table in 
rapid uncountable groups, and by degrees 
the table became agitated, and they had 
to stand up, and then the table, being 
deprived of the assistance of Kriegs- 
thurm’s great ugly sausage-like knee, 
became quiet again. I don’t know how 
he managed the matter, but it was like 
a fourth-class amateur conjuring-trick 
from beginning to end—not to be com- 
pared to Frikell or Stodare’s worst ; but, 
having to do it before a very silly 
person, he dared, like those gentlemen, 
to do it in daylight. The result is 
what we have to do with, however. 
When the raps had ceased, the table 
was quiet, and he had had time to think 
the matter over, it appeared that the 
following was the communication from 
the other world :— 

“Captain Bob Sileote have un- 
doubtedly made a worse mess of it than 
ever he have done before. There is no 
chance whatever of his father’s paying 


his debts again; and any attempt of 


his most amiable aunt’s doing the like 
thing will bring on her the anger of the 
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spirits, at present well intended towards 
her, and may induce them to plague her, 
for her good, with a Poltergeist. There 
is no fear that Captain Silcote will 
marry the Signora Maritornes, being 
married already, and knowing well what 
he is about. He had better go to 
Vienna ” (‘‘ Cheeze it abroad,” it stood in 
the original pencil MS., before Kriegs- 
thurm had time to bring his mind to 
bear on details), “‘ where his aunt’s purse 
and influence will aid him. Outlawing 
will be his portion; and let him keep 
clear of dark places in Italian territory, 
lest they should find out that he is his 
dear aunt’s nephew.” 

So much had he time to concoct 
under the circumstances. He got rid of 
his visitor, and went anxiously back to 
his two lodgers. 

They had no earthly suspicion of 
him: as loyal gentlemen themselves, 
they never dreamt that a man who had 
become their familiar friend in mis- 
fortune could be a traitor and a spy. 
Frangipanni talked persistently in a 
solemn monotone about his wrongs in 
general, and the injuries received from 
Castelnuovo, all dinner time ; and warned 
Kriegsthurm against having anything 
to do even with his English wife, who 
could not but be treacherous from the 
name she bore. 

As for Robert Silcote, his fiasco was 
in the morning papers. In a spirit of 
sheer mischief he had persuaded that 
reckless Spaniard, Madame Maritornes, 
to go for a tour, leaving her engagement, 
at the cost of thousands upon thou- 
sands to herself, and the great indigna- 
tion of the public. It was so openly 
and notoriously the work of Robert 
Silcote, and came at the end of so many 
other shameful scandals, that his collapse 
was instantaneous. The army authori- 
ties interfered, and he was recommended 
to sell out. Frantic efforts were made 
by some of the tradesmen to catch him, 
but he anticipated all the ne eveats and 
arrived safely in Vienna. 

To be continued. 
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REMINISCENCES 


OF VIENNA. 


BY THE REV. ARCHER GURNEY. 


Ar the present time a few reminiscences 
of Vienna and the Austrians may not 
be devoid of interest. However strongly 
we may sympathise with Italy in her 
desire for unity, it is difficult not to 
admire the spirit and resolution dis- 
played by Austria also. The Austrians 
are a very amiable, and a very agree- 
able people, and that will have its in- 
fluence on our judgment, on our taste 
at least. They are particularly well 
disposed towards us, and long have been 
so. I passed three years of my life in 
their beautiful capital, Vienna, and so 
may be allowed to speak with some de- 
gree of authority upon the point, having 
known many members of all classes, and 
that intimately. Years have elapsed 
since then, it is true, but the essential 
character of the empire and the imperial 
city, though modified, cannot be very 
greatly changed. The broad Bastei or 
bastion exists no more—the public pro- 
menade on the walls of the city, where 
one daily met the Emperor Ferdinand, 
his hat in his hand, to save himself the 
trouble of pulling it off at every step, 
one or two officers attending; and the 
wide green “glacis,” which extended 
between the inner city and the suburbs, 
are partially covered with buildings. But 
the Austrian proper must be always the 
most gemithlich of mankind—that is, 
the most genial and sympathetic—the 
Hungarian, on the other hand, the most 
chivalric, romantic,and interesting. The 
union of the German, Magyar and Sla- 
vonic elements produces a pleasant lively 
genial whole, fraught with a certain ele- 
gance and happy ease, and yet not devoid 
of dash and spirit. The glamour of youth 
is over Vienna for me ; but in many 
ways it seems to me, in looking back 
with the calmer judgment of later years, 
that that bright city has been gravely 
wronged. We hear so very much of its 
No. 84.—voL. x1v. 


dissipation and extreme licentiousness. 
This at least I can answer for—there 
is or was nothing there corresponding to 
the cold and heartless vice of Paris, to 
the deliberate pleasure in wickedness 
for its own sake ; the public sentiment 
which makes M. Taine say that there is 
only one hypocrisy left in France, the 
hypocrisy of vice. There is a certain 
tenderness, a geniality in the nature 
of the Viennese people, which is a 
thousand leagues removed from the hard 
military prosaic sternness of the French- 
man, and the Frenchwoman in _par- 
ticular—that parade of cold hard cruel 
sensuality which we may recognise in 
such typical works as About’s Madelon, 
exemplified as it is too in every little 


journal that appears day by day, Solet/, 


Evénement,* Figaro, Vie Parisienne, and 
Petit Journal itself. I never remember 
to have seen a single immoral piece upon 
the Viennese stage. The celebrated 
Viennese fairy dramas of Raimund, 
Nestroy, and others, replete with wit, 
humour, invention and truly delightful 
fun, were written invariably in the in- 
terest of virtue and goodness. I have 
never in my life seen such wonderful 
comic actors as Nestroy himself and a 
certain marvellous Scholz, whose mere 
appearance was a signal for inexhaustible 
merriment. But the laugh was never 
against purity ; intrigues of wedded life 
were never the subject of the drama, 
There really seemed to be no vice upon 
principle in Vienna—I mean, by cold 
hard military system of malice prepense. 
What there was was born of impulse 
and of a profusion of sentiment, very 
silly, I dare say, too often, but not odious. 
Compare the German Gretchen with the 
French Madelon: that gives the con- 
trast. At that time, that really wonder- 
ful wit Saphir lived still and followed 
everywhere about a young and virtuous 
SB 
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lady with golden locks to whom he was 
supposed to be deeply attached, and 
published daily his amazingly clever 
paper the /umorist—a publication of 
the Punch order without illustrations, 
mainly supported by this one brilliant 
and poetical wit. The Humorist was 
full of descriptions of Viennese family 
life, equally harmless and delightful, 
over which I have often laughed for the 
hour together. There was nothing an- 
swering to the cold-blooded twaddle 
about “dames” and “demoiselles” in 
’ Evénement, in which wickedness has to 
play the part of wit. Public order is 
certainly fairly preserved in Paris—far 
better than in London; for vice is with 
us, as all men know, from various causes 
more abandoned and unblushing than 
in any other nation. But who that 
wandered through the pretty Volks- 
garten, in Vienna, in the cool of the 
evening, listening to the strains of Strauss 
or Lanner, or even went to the late 
public ball at the Sperl, or the Birn, 
could detect the presence of the slightest 
impropriety, or even an approach to 
boldness of demeanour? In Vienna it 
really seems difficult to believe in the 
existence of much vice; all seems so 
kindly and so innocent. Of course this is 
not so by any means, There are depths 
beneath these smiling waters, but at all 
events, I repeat, vice does not seem sys- 
tematic ; it is not advertised and gloried 
in; it has not affected literature, or 
gravely tainted art. Nudities are not 
exposed in the annual exhibition which 
would almost do dishonour to an artist’s 
studio. There is no abstract admira- 
tion for impurity or hardness of heart. 
Vienna has or had its annual exhibition. 
How Gauermann’s tender landscapes 
glimmer on me through the past with 
their blue Alpine atmosphere, the very 
poetry of painting, Gemiithlichkeit in 
colour and in form! It is possible in 
fine for a lad to read amusing books and 
newspapers, and delight in new poems 
at Vienna, without finding the trail of 
the serpent over one and all. In France, 
alas, this is impossible. I am sorry to 
have to pronounce so severe a sentence, 
but facts are facts, and ought not to be 
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withheld. I am satisfied that the sen- 
sible, reasonable, logical, unimaginative 
French people act in a way quite con- 
trary to their true natures when they 
affect this cultus for frivolity and moral 
evil. Their ideal is misplaced. They 
admire what should be despised, what 
may be leniently viewed as passion, but 
becomes simply contemptible when done 
coldly and on principle. There are po- 
litical and religious causes. The Church, 
for instance has lost her hold over the 
educated classes, especially the men. 
But this 7s the. tone of the day, and the 
evil can scarcely be exaggerated. 

That Vienna is a very handsome bril- 
liant city, full of tall white mansions, 
with a grand cathedral, St. Stephen’s, 
the gayest of shops with the brightest 
of signs, large picture galleries, innu- 
merable equipages, and crowds of lively 
people moving te and fro over most ad- 
mirable pavements, everybody knows. 
The Prater is certainly one of the most 
pleasant of drives ; the People’s Prater, 
close at hand, is gayer and livelier still. 
Such a string of splendid equipages as I 
have seen rolling over the Leopold's 
Bridge for two hours together in an 
afternoon of May, even Paris or London 
can scarcely equal. Certainly there is 
no such display of magnificent Hey- 
ducks behind or before carriages in the 
whole world; they beat our Jeameses 
all to nothing. Vienna is not so agree- 
able in the summer; clouds of dust stifle 
one then, and sometimes cover the trees 
far and wide ; and in winter the Alpine 
breezes are very trying to delicate chests ; 
but the spring months are truly delight- 
ful in the great imperial city. The 
Viennese ladies are considered to dress 
better than any other Germans, with 
more taste and elegance ; the beauty of 
the Hungarians is an indisputable fact. 
The parti-coloured dresses of Slavonian 
gypsies, with singularly handsome faces, 
and of various Orientals, give the sober 
traveller from the West the first glimpse 
of the far eastern world behind. Indeed 
East and West meet in this city, civili- 
zation and magnificence, and so it bears 
the impress of a capital indeed. Above 
all, a certain kindliness of nature makes 
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itself felt in all directions and in all 
people—a true Athenian amenity, or 
something better—and prevents an En- 
glishman’s feeling himself for any length 
of time a stranger in a foreign land. 

Of course there were, and are, dark 
shadows to the picture. I will relate a 
little anecdote which may serve to give 
some notion of the old bureaucratic 
routine, by which the country has been 
so long administered, both in its weak- 
ness and in its bonhommie. One even- 
ing I happened to pass through a street 
where there was a great concourse of 
people. The Russian Embassy had illu- 
minated for some reason cr other. I 
was driven or pushed by the crowd 
against a very tall and stout man in a 
kind of domestic uniform, whom I took 
for a Heyduck, or upper servant, at the 
door of the hotel. This individual asked 
me rather rudely what I meant. I an- 
swered, quietly, that he must have seen 
that I was pushed by those behind me, 
and was rather surprised at his speaking 
in such atone. Instantly | found my- 
self in the keeping of six soldiers of the 
line, who marched me off to the prin- 
cipal police-station. at a double quick 
pace. Here, after considerable deten- 
tion, I was informed by certain polite 
gentlemen in a bureau that I had grossly 
insulted the head of the Viennese police. 
I explained that I was entirely ignorant 
of the quality of the individual in ques- 
tion, having taken him for a servant 
(grave impiety !), but that the insult 
proceeded from himself; and, being able 
to give my card, and good references to 
the ambassador, &c., 1 was requested to 
draw up a protocol in writing on the 
spot, stating the facts of the case. Ger- 
man was then to me as a mother tongue. 
I was then bowed out with the assurance 
that I should soon hear further on the 
subject. It so happened that my resi- 
dence in Vienna was lengthened out by 
various causes, and one day—a whole 
year after this event—when it had es- 
caped my memory, I received an official 





summous to appear on a certain day - 


and at a certain hour before the police 
for heavy crimes—“ fiir scliwere V erbre- 
chen.” Acurious summons! buthaving a 


conscience tolerably clear of heavy crimes 
at least, I went at the time appointed to 
a bureau in a tall building, where I saw 
two exceedingly respectable and amiable 
old gentlemen. These old gentlemen 
informed me, after the due ceremonials 
of introduction had been gone through, 
that the Herr Ober-Polizei-Director had 
lodged a very grave complaint against 
me some thirteen months before, which 
had naturally had to pass through a 
variety of channels, fulfilling certain 
legal regulations, before it could come 
on for hearing. <All possible expedition, 
however, had been made, the party 
accused being a foreigner, who might pre- 
sumedly leave Vienna, and the injured 
individual being so highly important a 
state-functionary. Finally, then, I was 
requested to make there and then a 
further protocol stating the reasons for 
which I had permitted myself the words 
or actions so grievously complained of, 
or otherwise allowing myself to be in 
fault. I have no doubt that this pro- 
ceeding to the protocol-writing at once 
with such precipitation was a highly 
irregular procedure; that I ought to 
have had six weeks at least allowed me 
for full consideration, with power to 
apply for further extensions to a time 
probably unlimited. I found indeed 
thut this crab-like advance was the 
regular course of proceeding in a far 
mure serious matter—a lawsuit, carried 
on by writing, which detained us in 
Vienna for so long ; for in this we took 
just three years to determiue two things 
—which of two or three courts was to try 
the cause, and then whether there was 
or was not anything to try. The sum 
involved was about 10,000/. At the end 
of the three years our opponents, a large 
banking-house, broke, and scarcely paid 
a shilling in the pound: a sufficiently 
melancholy experience of Austrian law! 
which wus adiuinistered then by bodies 
of counsellors, not single magistrates or 
judges, in order to secure impartiality,— 
the surest of all means, need I say, that 
could, by any possibility, be devised to 
remove the sense of responsibility, and 
enable the particular counsellor who 
was scretly charged by his brethren 
EE2 
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with the management of the case to 
receive bribes at will and pleasure. I 
trust that, with constitutionalism, there 
has come a great improvement in this 
matter. 

But to return to my plain tale, the 
two amiable functionaries of the police 
for heavy crimes finally invited me to 
pass that way ere long in order to learn 
the result of the suit. They were very 
pleasant old gentlemen, and we had a 
great deal of chit-chat on things in 
general. As I had got into trouble by 
quarrelling with a functionary, they 
had taken it into their heads that I 
must be a revolutionary character—a 
most desperate radical, as they mildly 
hinted. It so happened, however, that 
in those young days I was a very hot 
and furious Tory, and so I proceeded to 
inform them. I shall never forget their 
mild surprise. “No, no,” said these 
hoary-headed bureaucrats, “one must 
not be too reactionary either.” This to 
a young English constitutionalist, an 
ardent lover of freedom, Tory or not, 
from an old Austrian servant of ab- 
solutism, may sound a little strong ; 
but in those days English Toryism was 
looked upon as something monstrous in 
Austria—as shockingly Anglican and 
anti-catholic for one thing, and altogether 
identified with old-fashioned notions. 
The Viennese ministerial papers always 
spoke of English Tories with a kind of 
pious shuddering. I can give another 
very curious illustration of this feeling. 
When Mr. Wertheimer, a banker of 
Vienna, and a literary man of much 
talent, who has translated Knowles’s 
“Wife” and “ Hunchback” admirably, 
met me at Madame de Goethe’s, who was 
then at Vienna, and asked me to his 
house, he went home and told his wife 
and her friend Betty Paoli (Friiulein 
Gliick), the chief poetess of Germany, 
who lived with them, that he had asked 
a young Englishman to come and see 
them, but that they must prepare their 
minds for a shock, because the English- 
man was an avowed Tory. And these 
ladies looked forward to seeing me, as 
they afterwards confessed when we 
became intimate, with a mixture of ex- 


citement and alarm, as though I had 
been a kind of monster. Nay, when I 
did come, the ladies positively wept 
because I launched into a fiery denuncia- 
tion of Byron and Napoleon, two of my 
pet aversions then. Poor Byron! Every 
ass now kicks the dead lion. Such was 
the kindliness of those Austrian natures. 
So the old gentlemen in the bureau 
were by no means alone in their opinion. 
They warned me solemnly against 
the excesses of British Toryism, and 
sighed more than once, “One really 
must not be too illiberal.” I thought 
it a famous joke, and did not attempt 
to undeceive them as to the strong dis- 
approval of absolutism which it was 
very possible to combine with English 
Toryism. The good-natured bureau- 
crats had not fixed a term for my return. 
Some two months later, however, I 
looked in again, and then learnt, rather 
to my surprise, that my accuser had 
been already nonsuited, and I acquitted 
on the ground of simple innocence, or 
ignorance. The kind old: gentlemen 
next proceeded to inquire whether I 
would not perhaps lodge a counter-action 
in my turn. But this I humbly declined 
to do, on the ground that I could not 
undertake to remain for fifteen months 
longer in Vienna in order to execute a 
most uncalled-for vengeance on an 
honourable functionary who had only 
erred, if at all, by an excess of high- 
mindedness, And so there the matter 
ended. And I may add that there is 
not one syllable of exaggeration in the 
narrative. These are the literal facts. 
Such was the dilatory character of 
Austrian law at that period. 

Very kind old gentlemen these 
Austrian functionaries were, as I have 
said, and so were Austrian functionaries 
generally—except, indeed, in Italy, where 
their nerves were apt to be kept on the 
stretch, and their tempers exacerbated 
accordingly. It is not pleasant to have a 
whole population incessantly engaged in 
sticking pins and needles into you, to say 
the least ; but the military Prussian stiff- 
ness of which some English travellers 
complain is not rife in Austria, despite the 
admirable constitution and great spirit 
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of theirarmy. Not that I would speak 
in disparagement of Austria’s great rival. 
I have never lived in Prussia proper, 
but two of my best German friends— 
Karl Simrock, the author of the charm- 
ing “ Rhine Legends” and restorer of 
the Niebelungen, and one of the best of 
Germans and of men, and L , the 
banker of Berlin, whom I met under such 
peculiar circumstances, and after many 
years of parting retain in the kindliest 
estimation—are the most Prussian of 
Prussians, and know far more about the 
matter than I do. Internal politics are 
hard of solution for the foreigner. I 
must say I regret the small royalties 
and principalities. It may be a foolish 
regret, but I feel it: I liked the Residenz- 
Stiidte, those many centres of art and 
science and taste and literature: I hate 
a vast centralization or overgrown me- 
tropolis with deserted provinces, But 
let that pass. Social questions fall 
within the domain of all. There is an 
army of bureaucrats then, in Austria, as 
in almost all continental lands. The 
unhappy division of ranks by strict 
lines of demarcation, from which we 
only in England have escaped, has been 
the bane of all these countries, the source 
of revolution, of social discontent, and 
even of religious infidelity, of hatred of 
all the things that are. The aristocracy 
have become a favoured social class, 
priding themselves on their exclusive- 
ness, not exercising important func- 
tions, unfitted for the liberal profes- 
sions by the Von, and so condemned 
as a body to either military or bureau- 
cratic services for their bread. Hence, 
in part, the necessity for large bureau- 
cratic employment. Then, again, the 
consequences of the first French revo- 
lution have been felt throughout Europe, 
and the example of France has been 
widely followed. Thus an arbitrary 
division of property is now the law of 
Italy. A nobility which had left its 
duties undischarged, and lived upon the 
smiles of a monarch, could not be trusted 
by the people—would not have been per- 
mitted to exercise magisterial functions 
for honour’s sake. Strictly speaking, 
indeed, there is no such thing as a gentry 
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or untitled nobility anywhere on the 
continent, save perhaps in Russia after a 
fashion, and in Hungary, where the 
magnates are hereditary peers ; but there 
also the line of demarcation is drawn, 
because all the descendants of a count 
or baron, to the thousandth degree, are 
directly noble and always must remain 
so. There is no ebb and flow, no flux 
and reflux, as with us. Hence mutual 
jealousy, and spite, and rancour, far 
worse, far more dangerous to the com- 
munity than our snobbishness, which is 
born of socialuncertainty; hence the total 
absence of a genuine fusion of classes, 
which seems indeed incapable of realisa- 
tion. The Emperor has done what he 
could to remedy this since the constitu- 
tional system was introduced in Austria, 
but these evils are the growth of centuries, 
and they cannot be lightly extirpated. 
Indeed, one sees but one searching 
remedy, and that I fear is not likely to 
be applied,—the sweeping away of all 
titles save the simple Von for all who 
are not peers, and the allowing every 
man who retires from business, to take 
a coat of arms and adopt the Von, on 
payment of a moderate sum—according 
to the almost immemorial usage in the 
matter of Esquireship of our own re- 
spected Herald’s College. It was about 
the time of the Wars of the Roses that 
our own wise forefathers, shunning os- 
tentation, gradually dropped all titles, 
save Esquire, which were not recognised 
by a hereditary call to legislation ; and 
we reap the almost incalculable benefit 
of this noble act of self-denial, not im- 
posed on them by law, but at the most 
by custom and public opinion. The 
baronetcy is the only anomaly in our 
system, and that does not do much 
harm; Englishmen could never be quite 
logical in anything: but the eldest son 
of a Duke, as we all know, is only an 
Esquire before the law. So it comes to 
pass that you can rarely determine 
whether an Englishman be of noble or 
of gentle blood or no without the most 


careful inquiry, which nobody cares to 


make. Has a man a certain position ? 
That is our first inquiry ; and in a rich 
country I suppose it must be so, for rich 
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and poor men cannot well live on terms 
of social equality, or at least their wives 
cannot ; and in the second place we ask, 
Is he a gentleman? or an educated, 
civilized man? And the rest may take 
its chance. If the continent could attain 
to this simple result, there would, we 
imagine, be no more revolutions and com- 
paratively little discontent, for men feel 
more keenly wounds to vanity than 
blows to selfinterest, and disunited, 
disintegrated, classes can never consti- 
tute a powerful state. We not only 
tolerate, we like our peerage, most of 
us, because it serves a useful end, and 
affronts nobody. At this hour, on the 
contrary, after all French revolutions, 
the social distinctions between classes in 
France are as marked asever. Even in 
Paris, the Faubourg St. Germain have 
little to do with any other class, and in 
the provinces, at least in private life, 
things are almost where they were before 
’89. Hence perpetual wrath and mutual 
contempt, and utter isolation of those 
who should be leaders. Things are not 
much better in other continental lands, 
but they might become better in Ger- 
many. 

In Austria there is a most strongly- 
marked line drawn between rank and 
rank, and there was then very little or no 
hope of passing from the one side to the 
other. A fearful system this! The 
high nobility were generally ignorant 
and careless, — Hungarian magnates 
excepted, who had much of the British 
spirit in their works and ways. Literary 
) en, men of the very highest genius, were 
1 tally unknown in fashionable circles, 
us I soon discovered,—scarcely known 
even by reputation. The most agreeable 
house, perhaps, in Vienna, was that of 
Dr. Wertheimer, already mentioned, 
where one met a truly brilliant literary 
gathering—besides the German Sappho, 
Betty Paoli (an oddly assumed name), 
Franz Von Schober, a remarkably ugly 
man, who always had twenty ladies 
hanging round him magnetized, Saphir, 
Frankl, the Baron von Zedlitz, sometimes 
Lenau, Karl Beck, Otto Prechtler, and 
even Grillparzer, the great Austrian. 
The artists’ chief place of assemblage 


was at the Baroness E-xcheles’. The baron 
had married a lady of high rank, being 
himself only an ennobled banker and a 
“ millionaire,” and it was a fact that his 
wife could only go to see her sisters in 
a strictly private way by the back-stairs 
from the date of her marriage. Gentle- 
men of good family went to her house, 
—ladies, of course, never ; and, strangest 
fact of all, when these gentlemen met 
the Baroness in the street, they did 
not bow to her. They only knew her 
en cachette. Another great banker and 
millionaire, G , was honoured by 
several of the leading members of so- 
ciety dining with him, of course men 
only, from time to time. One of them 
said one day after a particularly good 
dinner, “ Really, G , you must come 
and taste my Moselle one of these days.” 
“ No, no; I know my place too well,” 
replied the banker. I have heard this 
story told several times by excellent 
Viennese people, to prove how thoroughly 
independent in spirit was their favourite 
G——. And the Viennese people are 
a very independent set after their fashion, 
though kindly and genial. Indeed we 
may not unfrequently remark that, where 
political liberty is denied to people, they 
take it out in rudeness. Wounded self- 
love grasps at this method of revenge 
or self-assertion. Englishmen of the 
middle classes are very polite because 
they feel their real power. 

To me one of the most delightful 
reminiscences of Vienna is that of the 
great dramatic poet, Grillparzer—one 
indeed, to my mind, of the greatest of 
the great. My friends have been apt 
to set the opinion down to personal 
friendship or the enthusiasm of youth 
when I told them, what I still think, 
that Gri'lparzer (pronounce Grillpartzer), 
was a greater dramatist than either 
Schiller or Goethe; but such is my deli- 
berate conviction, to which indeed I am 
ready to pledge my little reputation as 
acritic. I hold that a higher power anda 
more genial art are shown in such works 
as “The Dream a Life,” and “The Waves 
of Love and Ocean,” than in “ Faust” 
and “Eemont” and “Don Carlos.” 
A certain underlying irony is rarely 
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absent from the most pathetic works of 
Grillparzer, which supplies the saving 
salt to literature, and wards from grave 
errors of taste, and from the absurdities 
which shock us every now and then in 
the master-pieces of those more famous 
men whom I have named—a sense at 
once of the greatness and littleness of 
things. Scott has it, Shakespeare has 
it, Tennyson also in due measure, and 
Grillparzer in perfection. Schiller is 
always on the stretch, and Goethe is 
too often small; one unreal and the 
other prosaic. Of course‘they remain 
poets of the very highest order. But 
Grillparzer is famous in Austria, though 
scarcely out of it. It is the settled con- 
clusion of North Germany that Austria 
is Beeotian ; and Grillparzer, having 
written a tragedy in praise of loyalty, 
“The Faithful Vassal of his Lord,” has 
become a name forbidden. He was an 
ardent constitutionalist when I knew 
him, not long after the publication of 
that drama—a lover of England but not 
of pure democracy ; a rather reserved 
retiring man, and yet to me, the youth- 
ful Englishman who sought him out to 
lay my soul’s homage at his feet, open 
as the day and kind; perfectly unassum- 
ing. It may go for little, but I never 
knew a man in whose presence my 
heart swelled so with reverence. Con- 
scious of his own powers, content to 
be neglected or even forgotten—tears 
almost start to my eyes when I remem- 
ber him now, and feel the littleness of 
vanity. He took the warmest interest 
in our English Constitution, and again 
in a very different matter, our English 
dramatic literature. In particular, he 
thought that our best comedies were 
far too little known upon the Continent 
He instanced several pieces of Mrs. 
Centlivre’s as being masterpieces in 
their way. Exquisitely, to my mind, 
that is, with subtle truth, has he deli- 
neated the good and evil of Vienna, 
“Die Kaiserstadt,” in a lyrie which 
may be thus freely but fairly rendered. 
It is called “A Parting from Vienna.” 
It was written before the writer’s Italian 
journey, and I give it here as bearing so 
directly on my subject, and suggesting 
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much, with the concentration poetry 
alone attains to, that might be expanded 
into an essay of many pages. 


* A while, farewell, Imperial Gem, 

Of cities liveliest, brightest! , 
Rare charms! Yet, tired of thee, and them, 

Thou scarcely now delightest. 


“Vienna, beautiful, but fraught 
With wiles no tongue may number, 
Too oft thy summer breath has wrought 
A Capua’s nerveless slumber. 


‘* Soft are the meads around thee spread, 
And calin the river flowing, 
And languid airs Elysium-shed, 
And skies are mildly glowing. 


“ 


And music far and wide awakes 
As in her own dominions ; 
Small need for speech ; even thought for- 
sakes, 
And memory waves her pinions. 


- 


‘A pleasant race, that knows the time, 
And healthy sense possesses, 
And reason weaves with song and rhyme, 
And heeds not Thought’s distresses.” 
“ Here life seems nearly poetry ; 
Which proves art’s greatest danger, 
For nearly never quite may be, 
And effort rests a stranger. 
“To live, to breathe—the tranquil charm 
Preoccupies existence. 
Expression’s labour might alarm, 
And therefore keeps its distance. 
“ The tablet and the canvas rest 
Right virginal for ever. 
Muse, may the traveller prove more blest 
In active art’s endeavour !” 


I have met with many celebrities in 
tlie course of more than forty years, 
but never with an individuality which 
impressed me with such a sense of 
quiet far-reaching power as that of my 
dear friend Grillparzer. The world 
has scarcely given him his due, but I 
am satisfied that future generations will 
seek to atone for this by the warmth 
and ardour of their praises. Not only 
books have their fates, as Horace has 
it, but poets also. Witness the long 
obscurity of Wordsworth, who wrote 
the grandest lyric in our tongue, the 
“Ode to Duty,” and the brilliant 


‘success of Cowley and others far less 


worthy than he. But I must bring 
these pages to a close. I could tell, 
indeed, long stories of Schénbrunn and 
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the Austrian Baden, and all the green 
neighbourhood of the far-famed city, 
and reveal the glories of the Graben 
and of Munsch’s. But to what purpose ? 
The celebrated Burg-Theater was a de- 
lightful place of resort in those days. 
The actors were the finest I have ever 
seen, for tragedy or high comedy alike ; 
the hours perfectly convenient, from 
seven to ten ; the prices fairly moderate. 
In most things, however, Vienna is an 
expensive city. House-accommodation 
is limited, and consequently dear, and 
firing is a very heavy article, with vast 
German stoves and severe cold without. 
Indeed, most fashionable people did 
not come up to Vienna every year, be- 
cause they could not afford it. Never 
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have I seen such magnificent tableaus 
vivants, half-a-dozen at a time, repre- 
senting a large wall covered with master- 
pieces, as at the Viennese court. Their 
luxury was great, and the military and 
Hungarian dresses were most striking in 
their picturesque splendour of array. 

Perhaps all these things may be modi- 
fied now. I write of an old time, and 
many memories are associated for me 
with Vienna which forbid impartiality. 
But I think that most Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who roam thither in the 
spring, or even in the autumn, will be 
charmed with the imperial city, and 
apt to retain a very kindly memory all 
their days of the good Austrian folk 
and their genial happy ways. 





BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 
B. c. 570. 


Here where I dwell I waste to skin and bone ; 
The curse is come upon me, and I waste 
In penal torment powerless to atone. 

The curse is come on me, which makes no haste 
And doth not tarry, crushing both the proud 
Hard man and him the sinner double-faced. 

Look not upon me, for my soul is bowed 
Within me, as my body in this mire; 

My soul crawls dumb-struck, sore-bested and cowed. 

As Sodom and Gomorrah: scourged by fire, 

As Jericho before God’s trumpet-peal, 
So we the elect ones perish in His ire. 

Vainly we gird on sackcloth, vainly kneel 
With famished faces toward Jerusalem : 

His heart is shut against us not to feel, 

His ears against our cry He shutteth them, 

His hand He shorteneth that He will not save, 
His law is loud against us to condemn : 

And we, as unclean bodies in the grave 
Inheriting corruption and the dark, 

Are outcast from His presence which we crave. 

Our Mercy hath departed from His Ark, 

Our Glory hath departed from His rest, 

Our Shield hath left us naked as a mark 
Unto all pitiless eyes made manifest. 

Our very Father hath forsaken us, 

Our God hath cast us from Him: we oppress’d 
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Unto our foes are even marvellous, 

A hissing and a butt for pointing hands, 

Whilst God Almighty hunts and grinds us thus ; 
For He hath scattered us in alien lands, 

Our priests, our princes, our anointed king, 

And bound us hand and foot with brazen bands. 
Here while I sit my painful heart takes wing 

Home to the home-land I must see no more, 

Where milk and honey flow, where waters spring 
And fail not, where I dwelt in days of yore 

Under my fig-tree and my fruitful vine, 

There where my parents dwelt at ease before : 
Now strangers press the olives that are mine, 

Reap all the corners of my harvest-field, 

And make their fat hearts wanton with my wine; 
To them my trees, to them my gardens yield 

Their sweets and spices and their tender green, 

O’er them in noontide heat outspread their shield. 
Yet these are they whose fathers had not been 

Housed with my dogs, whom hip and thigh we smote 

And with their blood washed their pollutions clean, 
Purging the land which spewed them from its throat ; 

Their daughters took we for a pleasant prey, 

Choice tender ones on whom the fathers doat. 
Now they in turn have led their own away ; 

Our daughters and our sisters and our wives 

Sore weeping as they weep who curse the day, 
To live, remote from help, dishonoured lives, 

Soothing their drunken masters with a song, 

Or dancing in their golden tinkling gyves: 
Accurst if they remember through the long 
Estrangement of their exile, twice accursed 

If they forget and join the accurséd throng. 
How doth my heart that is so wrung not burst 

When I remember that my way was plain, 

And that God’s candle lit me at the first, 
Whilst now [ grope in darkness, grope in vain, 

Desiring but to find Him Who is lost, 

To find Him once again, but once again. 

His wrath came on us to the uttermost, 

His covenanted and most righteous wrath : 

Yet this is He of Whom we made our boast, 
‘Who lit the Fiery Pillar in our path, 

Who swept the Red Sea dry before our feet, 

Who in His jealousy smote kings, and hath 
Sworn once to David: One shall fill thy seat 

Born of thy body, as the sun and moon 

’Stablished for aye in sovereignty complete. 

O Lord, remember David, and that soon. 

The Glory hath departed, Ichabod! 

Yet now, before our sun grow dark at noon, 
Before we come to nought beneath Thy rod, 

Before we go down quick into the pit, 

Remember us for good, O God, our God :— 
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Thy Name will I remember, 


praising it, 


Though Thou forget me, though Thou hide Thy face, 


And blot me from the Boo 


k which Thou hast writ ; 


Thy Name will I remember in my praise, 
And eall to mind Thy faithfulness of old, 
Though as a weaver Thou cut off my days, 


And end me as a tale end 


AMATET 


s that is told. 


Curistrxa G. Rossetti. 


TRSHIP. 


A CONVERSATION, 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


DRAMATIS PERSON, 
r. PLUMPTON, @ rich country qentlema 
Mr M ANTLEY, the clerayman of th per 
Mr. SHERLO« K, @ philos phe Pr. 
Mr. BuRLEY, @ merchant. 
Mr. LAKE, an artist. 


Mr. Plumpton. We have a neigh- 
bour, Captain Washwell, who is a de- 
voted amateur of painting, at least in 
water-colour. He works so hard and so 
steadily, that he must by this time have 


accumulated an immense collection of 


sketches. I should like to procure for 
you, Mr. Lake, the opportunity of seeing 
them ; but, as Washwell is an amateur, 
you would very likely despise him, and 
it might be more prudent to keep you 
apart. 

Mr. Lake. On the contrary, I should 
like to see the sketches; no donbt, as 
you say that Captain Washwell has been 
a hard worker, he must have produced 
many interesting things. 

Mr. Plumpton. You are too cautious 
to say what you really expect, or at any 
rate too just to condemn our neighbour's 
performances before you have seen them; 
still, I have always observed that artists 
consider amateurs as necessarily inca- 
pable of producing anything of any 
value. 

Mr. Lake. Perhaps some such preju- 
dice may exist amongst us. We see 
a great deal of amateur’s work, and we 
see very little that is to be called good, 


considered as art; still, it may be inte- 
resting as memoranda, and really valu- 
able to the amateur himself, as remind- 
ing him of what he has seen. A very 
poor sketch is enough to recall a place 
vividly to the person who made it, and 
the amount of looking necessary for any- 
thing like a useful study is so great that 
it impresses the subject of the study 
upon the mind. 

Mr, Plumpton. We have the advan- 
tage of having an amateur in the present 
company ; it is as well that I should 
warn you. My friend Mantley, here, is 
a great amateur of wood-carving, and 
has succeeded, I think, wonderfully. 

Mr. Mantley. Common wood-carving 
is not nearly so difficult as painting. 
The amount of skill required for such 
ordinary old carved furniture as we meet 
with in country houses was very mode- 
rate ; and such moderate skill lies, I be- 
lieve, within the reach of most amateurs 
who have a taste that way, and a cer- 
tain amount of leisure. I believe that 
such carving as I do is about equal to 
the common carving done in the country 
by the rude craftsmen of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth ; but that is not saying 
much for it. Any real sculpture, re- 
quiring a knowledge of form, would be 
beyond my reach, and I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to attempt it. 

Mr. Lake. And yet your neighbour, 
Captain Washwell, attempts something 
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ill more difficult than form. THe works, 
| understood you to say, in colour. 

Mr. Plumpton. Yes, he is a devoted 
ourist. But why should he not suc- 
el as well as an artist?) He works 
uite as hard, he is at it from morning 
ill night. 

Mr. Lake. Probably he has not always 
worked so; perhaps, when he was 
younger, some other oceupation absorbed 
he greater part of his time. His mili- 
lary title implies as much. 

Mr. Flumpton. Yes, but for the last 
ten years Washwell has done nothing 
but paint; and is not that a space of 
time long enough to learn the profession 
in? 

Mr. Lake. No doubt, if the whole of 
the time had been wisely employed ; but 
this is very rarely the case with amateurs. 
The discipline of gradual progress is very 
irksome ; amateurs try to evade it, and 
so fail. 

Mr. Plumpton. Trt, to go more into 
detail,—what does this discipline consist 
of? Washwell draws for form, works in 
sepia for light and shade, and in water- 
colour for colour. What can he do 
more? Is not that the regular division 
of progressive study in art? I speak 
only as an outsider, but I have always 
heard artists prescribe such a division of 
labour. 

Mr. Sherlock. There must be a reason 
for the very obvious difference we always 
find between the work of amateurs and 
that of artists. It is not mere industry. 
An industrious amateur often works 
harder and more enthusiastically than 
a lazy, discouraged artist, and yet how 
rarely can he produce one touch any- 
thing like his! It cannot be want of 
natural tulent, for all probability leads 
us to suppose that amongst such a 
numerous class as amateurs of art, who 
take up the occupation precisely because 
they feel a strong natural bent for it, 
there must surely be as large a propor- 
tion of natural faculty as amongst the 
artists themselves. And, if the differ- 
ence lies neither in industry nor ability, 
where can it lie ? 

Mr. Lake, Perhaps in the necessity 
for doing good work, which compels the 
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artist to be always anxious to improve, 
whilst the amateur, having nobody to 
please but himself, may remain satisfied 
at a low stage of progress, and get into 
a habit of mediocre production, which 
continued labour will only confirm. 
Industry of itself does little. A vulgar 
man has talked as much, in all proba- 
bility, during his life as a refined one, 
but his language is not so good; and, 
however long he may live, it will never 
improve, because he takes no pains with 
himself. A penny-a-liner may write as 
much as the best living essayist; but, 
as his practice lies on a lower ground, 
he will never rival the essayist. I 
think it is a mistake very common in 
my profession, to exaggerate the amount 
of time necessary to the acquisition of 
skill. It is of far greater importance to 
direct our studies wisely than to spend 
an inordinate time over them 

Mr. Plumpton. But why do you con- 
clude that Washwell has not directed 
his studies wisely? What could he 
possibly do more than he has done ? 

Mr. Lake. As you state it generally, 
no doubt your neighbour has done right, 
but he may have gone wrong in the 
way he has directed himself in minor 


matters, Amateurs very seldom go 
right ; somehow every artistic merit 


they aim at becomes, in their practice, 
a vice. We have words in our artist 
slang to indicate these vices, but these 
words are not graceful, nor intelligible 
to laymen. If an amateur is energetic, 
he is likely to become careless and in- 
cautious, and to produce coarse and 
slovenly work ; if, on the other hand, he 
is careful, his work will be weak and 
timid. If he likes form, his drawing, 
without reaching correctness, will be 
rigid ; and, if he has the instinct of a 
colourist, his work is likely to be shape- 
less. 

Mr. Sherlock. Then, according to your 
view, the qualities which in the work of 
a trained artist would be valuable pro- 
duce defects in the work of an amateur? 

Mr. Lake. In almost every instance 
that I have met with of a really gifted 
amateur, the quality which would have 
acquired position for him, if he had 
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been properly trained, showed itself as 
a defect in his work. To a critic who 
would not, as most of them do, take 
immature swans for ugly ducklings, 
these defects would be favourable signs ; 
but since, in the case of amateurs, the 
cygnets remain permanently undeve- 
loped, I suppose people are excusable 
for not recognising their true character. 

Mr. Plumpton. Do you believe there 
are no true students of art amongst 
amateurs ? 

Mr. Lake. There are true students 
amongst them, but these generally take 
up some specialty within their reach, 
and cultivate it carefully and success- 
fully, as Mr. Mantley has done wood- 
carving. For instance, one amateur 
takes to making careful drawings of 
architectural detail, does them well, and 
fills his portfolio with most valuable 
memoranda ; another copies stained 
glass ; a third medizval manuscripts ; 
and so on. I fear it is almost hopeless 
for an amateur to produce work which, 
in itself, shall be valuable as artistic 
performance ; but he may help himself 
powerfully in some special pursuit— 
such as botany, or geology, or arche- 
ology. 

Mr. Burley. These things may be 
all very well for gentlemen who have no 
business or profession to occupy their 
time, but it would never do for any 
active business man to waste his time in 
such pursuits. I have known one or 
two men in business who allowed them- 
selves to be attracted by music and 
painting, but in every instance they neg- 
lected their trade. We may hear music 
and see pictures occasionally, when 
work is done, and as a recreation ; but 
we cannot practically meddle with the 
fine arts ; they take up far too much time. 

Mr. Mantley. Any one of the fine 
arts is enough to absorb one’s whole 
time, and, more than that, one’s whole 
mind. We have been wondering why 
amateur painters who give very much of 
their time do not succeed ; may not the 
reason be that, although they give their 
time, they do not give their mind? 
Knowledge which has grown into the 
practical condition has become a habit, 


and scarcely needs further attention ; 
but to improve requires attention, be- 
cause improvement is the acquisition of 
new knowledge, and its transfer from 
the state of consciousness and difficulty 
to the state of practical and easy habit. 
Real artists are always doing their very 
utmost to effect transfers of this kind, 
just as men who make fortunes are 
always trying to transfer profits and 
rents to capital. The amateur, having 
got to a certain stage of practical habit, 
is content to stay. there, and does not 
any longer trouble himself to force new 
ideas into the shape of habits. His 
mind may occupy itself about art, but 
not much about the study of art. An 
artist is engaged in a life-long compe- 
tition which makes improvement the 
object of his existence, and his mind is 
bent, not so much upon enjoying the 
skill he has already, as upon increasing 
it. An amateur is like a gentleman of 
small fortune, living contentedly and 
obscurely upon what he has; an artist 
like a merchant incessantly bent upon 
multiplying his possessions. Very likely, 
if Mr. Lake would explain to us the 
state of his own mind, we should learn 
something on this subject. 

Mr. Lake, Mr. Mantley is quite right 
in supposing that artists are incessantly 
anxious about improving themselves ; 
and there is another peculiarity about 
our minds, which is not so likely to exist 
in the minds of amateurs. From being 
constantly at work, either looking at 
Nature, or at our own performances, 
natural objects become, as it were, a 
part of ourselves, and are always recur- 
ring to us. I have not what is con- 
sidered a good artistic memory, and still 
scarcely a quarter of an hour ever passes 
without many natural scenes or sub- 
jects coming before me very vividly, of 
their own accord. Some artists are fond 
of sketching these imaginary subjects as 
they come. We get into a state of mind 
in which impressions received from Na- 
ture recur to us continually, in a manner 
beyond our own control. It is even 
fatiguing sometimes. I find great diffi- 
culty in getting rid of my occupation. 
For instance, I have been occupied 
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during the last few weeks here in painting 
a large cattle picture for Mr. Plumpton, 
and my head is as full of cows and oxen 
as a Baker Street cattle-show. I do all 
I can to deliver myself from these beasts, 
but, as surely as ever I am left to myself 
for a second or two, so surely do I see 
cows. 

Mr. Mantley. We have got at a fact 
of some importance, the involuntary 
repetition of impressions. This is phy- 
siological. It is, I believe, a known 
fact, that impressions very often renewed 
come at last to renew themselves in- 
voluntarily. There was a clever little 
caricature by Bertall lately in a French 
illustrated paper. He imagined a lec- 
ture given to an audience composed of 
concierges. A bell rings, and imme- 
diately, from habit, all the concierges 
lift up their hands to pull the cordon 
which, in Paris, opens the street-door. 
The idea was scarcely an exaggeration. 
An absent gentleman, whom I know, 
was particularly subject to involuntary 
action. When he had to dress in the 
evening to go to a party, he sometimes 
went to bed instead, quite involuntarily. 
A drunkard with a brandy bottle within 
reach will, if he does not exercise con- 
scious resolution, drink brandy. For 
sober men it requires a conscious exer- 
cise of will to mix a grog and drink it ; 
for the drunkard, all that does itself 
somehow unconsciously ; the active busi- 
ness for him would be, to refrain. The 
same law holds good with reference to 
good and praiseworthy habits. Mr. 
Lake, I suppose, when in a state of non- 
effort composes pictures involuntarily ; 
for me to compose a picture would 
require conscious effort. On the other 
hand, I often catch myself composing 
sermons involuntarily. 

Mr. Plumpton. A great deal is due 
to involuntary labour, but to get to that 
point one must be in the profession. 

Mr. Sherlock, I think plain drawing 
of common form ought to be taught to 
everybody, but I do not feel so sure 
about music. 

Mr. Mantley. Everybody should be 
able to sing in tune, and take a part in 
the church service. 
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Mr. Sherlock. It certainly is desirable, 
if laymen will sing in church, that they 
should be taught to sing in tune ; but, 
if you encourage the laity generally in 
the habit of singing, you are an enemy 
to harmony, for no whole congregation 
can ever be got to sing in tune. I 
speak only of the musical side of the 
question, not of the devotional. From 
your point of view as a clergyman, it 
may be desirable that a congregation 
should try to sing; from my point of 
view as a layman with a musical ear, it 
seems undesirable. 

Mr. Burley. 1 can see a business 
utility in a knowledge of plain drawing, 
as Mr. Mantley sees a devotional use in 
some knowledge of singing. I have 
often wished that I could draw, to 
make my meaning plain to workmen. 
But surely artistic drawing is not of 
much use in common life; mechanical 
draughtsmanship would be more to the 
purpose, because that teaches accuracy 
to the facts. 

Mr. Lake. Very likely mechanical 
draughtsmanship would be of great use, 
but it does not educate the eye, except 
so far as it enables it to perceive rigid 
shapes that such drawing may deal 
with. Considered as a part of educa- 
tion, artistic drawing of a very careful 
and accurate kind would be more useful. 

Mr. Sherlock. There are two views of 
the object of education—one maintains 
that its only business is to train the 
faculties, not teach anything of any use ; 
the other argues that it ought to pro- 
vide a man with weapons of skill and 
knowledge which may be of use to him 
in the world. A third view would at- 
tempt to reconcile the two others, by 
selecting studies which might at the 
same time provide exercise for the 
faculties and knowledge of a kind avail- 
able in practical life. Might not a 
kind of drawing be selected which 
would answer to this double require- 
ment ? 

Mr. Lake, The sort of drawing wanted 
would vary with each case. Medi- 
cal men ought to be able, every one of 
them, to make good anatomical draw- 
ings; and military men should be 
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accomplished topographical landscape 
draughtsmen. Landscape topography 
is so new, as yet, that nobody knows 
what it means; but I hope that, some 
day, it may be studied very seriously. 
The kind of drawing which would be 
of xo use in any case is the prevalent 
fashionable accomplishment. 

Mr. Burley. That is just my way of 
thinking. I cannot see the use of “ac- 
complishments,” as they are called, 
either in women or men, but especially 
in men. A man with accomplishments 
is generally quite incapable in business. 
Fiddlers and sketchers are fit only for 
drawing-rooms. 

Mr. Sherlock. Yet how enormously 
prevalent amateurship is all over 
Europe! What thousands and thou- 
sands of amateurs there are! Almost 
every occupation has its professional 
followers, and its amateur devotees, and, 
in some occupations, water-colour draw- 
ing especially, there are ten amateurs 
for one professor. 

Mr. Plumpton. It is well for the arts 
that there should be amateurs in great 
numbers—they appreciate and enjoy art 
better than other people. 

Mr. Lake. An amateur who had 
seriously studied would no doubt ap- 
preciate art much better than a man 
who had never attempted to draw ; 
indeed there are qualities of form and 
colour which can scarcely be appreciated 
by any but practical students. But I 
fear that the art which is taught as an 
accomplishment is not of a nature to 
refine the amateur’s perceptions very 


much. He is encouraged to acquire a 
kind of false art which he cannot 


really enjoy without being insensible to 
the refinements of true art. An ama- 
teur who works for pleasure only takes 
pleasure, it may be presumed, in his 
work ; now, if he enjoys bad work, 
likes to do it, and looks upon it with 
satisfaction when it is done, it is a 
proof that his eye is not yet sensitive 
enough to perceive the merits of good 
art. 

Mr. Sherlock, But might not a 
reasonable amateur work on still, in 
perfect knowledge of his own defects, 
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and forgive them to himself with a 
very pardonable self-indulgence ? Might 
he not reason in this manner : “ I know 
that this is not very good work, but it 
is the best I can do, and I will do it 
patiently, and keep it afterwards as a 
memento of the place and of the 
pleasant hours I spent here.” Such a 
state of feeling, which is perfectly 
modest, and involves no self-deception, 
is probably the state of many amateurs. 

Mr. Lake. It is a question of irrita- 
bility. Most painters are irritated by 
bad work, as musicians are by discordant 
notes. When amateurs play concerted 
music all out of tune, and take a pleasur: 
in their performance, musical artists 
consider them not so much modest as 
insensitive. 4 

Mr, Sherlock. Your comparison be- 
tween the two cases is not quite fair. 
A painting is always entirely out of 
harmony until it is finished; so that 
even the cleverest artists must learn to 
put up with discordant colours, just as 
the best violinists have to endure dis- 
cords whilst they tune their instruments. 
But there is the difference that, once 
fairly at work, the musician habitually 
works in harmonies, and the painter in 
discords—discords, I admit, that are to 
become harmonies some day, but that 
does not effect my argument. You talk 
of irritability. A most distinguished 
painter died lately of a malady which 
produced a high degree of irritability 
The consequence was, that for a lon: 
time before his death, he could not 
endure to paint, could not bear to s 
the inharmonious unfinished colouring 
and actually burnt or otherwise destroy 
canvases which, if he could have hail 
the patience to finish them, would hay 
fetched large sums. A healthy artist 
would have patiently endured this in 
evitable discord, and why may not a 
healthy amateur endure it too? 

Mr. Lake, There is still a difference 
An artist’s work is rough and discorda: 
at first, but he knows that it is going 
right ; an amateur’s work may be no 
worse, as to harmony of colour, in its 
early stages, but then it is going wrony, 
and, if he knows that, I cannot see how 
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he can work with satisfaction. I believe 
the industry of an amateur depends, in 
most cases, on his ignorance of art. 
Give him critical knowledge, and either 
he would cease to work altogether, or 
else direct his efforts to some practicable 
specialty. 

Mr. Sherlock, You always assume that 
the work of an amateur is sure to be a 
failure. Why may not an industrious 
and gifted man hope to do good in art, 
even without earning his living by it? 

Mr, Lake. There are so many difii- 
culties in painting that love of the 
pursuit does not afford a stimulus strong 
enough to carry a man over them. The 
two powerful stimuli which enable 
artists to sueceed—the necessity for earn- 
ing money by art and the ambition to 
earn fame by it—are both wanting to 
the amateur. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the love of art is ever enough. 
If painting were an easy pursuit, then 
the pleasure it affords might suffice to 
lead men to competence in it ; but the 
difficulties are so serious that more 
powerful impulses are needed.  Le- 
sides, painting can only give pleasure 
to two classes of practitioners,—either 
the thoroughly ignorant, who cannot 
see how bad their work is, or the 
thoroughly accomplished, who, knowing 
good from bad, have the satisfaction of 
seeing that their own work is good. An 
intermediate class, informed enough to 
know what is good and what is bad, 
but not skilful enough to produce good 
work, can never take any pleasure in 
practical art. Such a class would either 
renounce the pursuit, or confine it to 
memoranda which, in their way, as 
mere notes, might have real utility. 

Mr. Burley. Pardon me, Mr. Lake, 
but I feel curious to know whether you, 
as an artist, find painting agreeable. 

Mr. Lake, 1 cannot answer your 
question without explaining what I 
consider to be my own merits as a 
painter ; so it would, perhaps, be better 
if I declined to answer it. Lut, as you 
would in that case certainly conclude 
that I did like and enjoy my own work, 
I am compelled, in self-defence, to tell 
you the truth. I have painted four or 





five good pictures in my life; conse- 
quently, when I begin a new one, I 
have hopes that it may turn out good ; 
but, as I am generally disappointed, the 
pursuit is to me, on the whole, dis- 
couraging. I have certainly nothing of 
that keen illusive enjoyment that an 
amateur has, nor, on the other hand, 
have I reached that enviable stage when 
a great artist looks at his work, and 
quietly feels assured that it is right. 

Mr. Sherlock, 1 should doubt whether 
artists, as a body, can often enjoy that 
satisfactory feeling of having worked 
hard to good purpose which is within 
the reach of most men in common trades 
and less ambitious professions. Artists 
are, in that respect, an unfortunate class. 
No reward of work, not even applause 
or money, is so pleasant as that quiet 
satisfaction. Lut, if amateurs get, in 
their way, a sort of enjoyment in work, 
why point out its errors, and put them 
out of humour with it? 

Mr. Lake. In the interests of true 
art, these illusions should be put an 
end io. 

Mr, Sherlock. Perhaps it is necessary 
that these illusions should ultimately 
disappear ; but they have, on the whole, 
served the interests of art. Amateur- 
ship, considered broadly, has no doubt 
been a great illusion, but it has led 
thousands to look at art and nature 
who would never otherwise have looked 
at either. Lllusions are very necessary 
in this world. We are often allured by 
the prospect of some unreal and im- 
possible advantage, to find a substantial 
good. The fine arts, especially paint- 
ing, owe a great deal to two fashions, 
which artists of the present day rightly 
consider barbarous, though they are 
wrong in describing them as useless. 
Patronage and practical amateurship 
have been the nurses of art. Patronage 
kept literature and art alive when they 
had not strength to find a living of 
their own, in a time when few cared for 
them ; amateurship, with all its failings, 
has laid the basis of a sounder general 
criticism, and prepared the way for the 
reception of art in common education. 
It is better to think wrongly about a 
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matter than to think nothing about it. 
An amateur may have wrong notions 
about art, but he has notions, he has 
something to argue about and interest 
himself in. He may be a blind believer 
in Harding, or Ruskin, or Reynolds ; 
but that is much already—it gives him 
an interest in the art controversies of 
the day, and leads him to acquire infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Mantley. What is to be said of 
amateurship in literature? Is there 
such a distinction at all in literature ? 
Professional writers are not always the 
best writers. 

Mr. Plumpton. There is the distince- 
tion between clumsiness and skill. There 
is tradecraft in literature as well as in 
painting. I have occasionally tried to 
write a review-article when I wanted to 
bring people round to my views on 
agriculture and politics; but I always 
painfully felt my deficiency in the pro- 
fessional skill of authorship. I had the 
advantage of some authors in having 
something to say, but they have the 
art of arranging their material to the 
best advantage. 

Mr. Sherlock, The difference between 
a skilled writer and an amateur seems 
to lie mainly in the power of govern- 
ment over materials. A good writer 
generally proceeds according to some 
method of his own, and is master both 
of his ideas and of the forms in which 
they may be expressed, and so runs 
them into a predetermined shape, having 
proportion and unity. A dilettante may 
succeed in isolated passages; but he 
rarely achieves unity. He has not the 
governmental power to compress or ex- 
pand his thoughts as proportion requires, 
nor any inward guide to inform him of 
such necessities when they arise. 

Mr, Mantley. There is a great differ- 
ence, too, in literary execution. A good 
writer has a way of moulding his sen- 
tences into certain shapes ending with 
cadences that fill and satisfy the ear. 
Poets count their syllables ; I fancy good 
prose writers often count them too, at 
least unconsciously. They certainly at- 
tend to sound. Fine prose is a sort of 
stately music. 








Mr. Sherlock. Yes, there is a great 
difference between a perfect sentence 
and a cracked one. A sentence need 
not be melodious, but it must ring true. 

Mr. Plumpton. Notwithstanding these 
distinctions, the difference between 
amateurs and those who are not amateurs 
is not sharply marked in literature. 

Mr. Burley. Of course, we may draw 
a line between those who can get money 
for their writings and those who cannot. 
Saleable manuscript is not amateur’s 
work, unsaleable manuscript is. 

Mr. Plumpton. Such a distinction is 
unsatisfactory. I would rather divide 
literature according to its quality, as the 
work of a master or the work of a 
dilettante. Very masterly work is un- 
saleable when the subject it treats or 
the opinions it expresses are unpopular. 
Slovenly work is saleable when its sub- 
ject and manner suit the time and the 
people. 

Mr. Sherlock. In poetry, I should 
say, looking to soundness of workman- 
ship, that Tennyson was very far re- 
moved from amateurship ; and the same 
may be said of Professor Arnold’s verse, 
and still more safely of his prose. 

Mr. Lake. Are Ruskin and Words- 
worth amateurs or artists? As hard 
workers, with strong convictions about 
their work, they seem to have claims to 
the character of artists; yet their faults 
are of the peculiar kind which would 
condemn them to remain amateurs. 

Mr. Sherlock. Both certainly lack self- 
government, which is the ruling artistic 
faculty. In the “Excursion” and 
“ Modern Painters” there is an odd 
absence of regulating power. 

Mr. Mantley. The classical writers 
had that regulating power in a very high 
degree, 

Mr. Sherlock. Yes, the Greek and 

toman writers had ; the Hebrew prophets 
and singers had not. Mr. Ruskin says 
that they were “spasmodic,” and approves 
the quality from a literary point of.view. 
Ruskin and Wordsworth have both con- 
victions of a sort of prophetic character 
in themselves—the one as a reformer of 
artistic criticism, the other as a reformer 
of poetical practice. They are not 
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exactly amateurs, they do not write for 
mere amusement ; neither are they per- 
fect artists, but preachers and zealots. 
Arnold and Tennyson have more pro- 
portion and equality ; besides, Words- 
worth had naturally a bad ear, whilst 
Tennyson’s is remarkably xl: and 
Ruskin, though he is a master of m 
nificent sentencing, shares that other 
defect of Wordsworth’s—a deficiency in 
the sense of the ridiculous. He is very 
sincere, however, as Wordsworth was, 
and sincerity is a great element of art. 

Mr. Mantley. Since poets are born 
and orators made, an amateur poet may 
do better work than an amateur orator. 
Of all amateurs public speakers are the 
most unfortunate: their failure is so 
public, so personal ; they are there, in 
bodily presence, to see it and suffer 
from it. 

Mr. Plumpton. How does it happen, 
I wonder, that a country gentleman, 
who talks such good plain sense at his 
own table, should get up at a Mechanics’ 
Institute and there talk nonsense? There 
is a neighbour of mine who is quite 
rational and sensible, like anybody else, 
amongst his-friends, and yet before the 
public, once a year, at the meeting of the 


Church Institute, he makes a fool of 


himself. 

Mr. Mantley. Before a numerous au- 
dience many men lose nerve, and get 
into a sort of hysterical condition of 
excitement. What they say, in such a 
state, is not their own utterance, but the 
utterance of the demon of nervousness. 
I knew one orator who had made him- 
self so by resolving not to be afraid of 
silence. If he finds himself embarrassed, 
he stops ; there is dead silence ; everybody 
is alarmed for him ; any other speaker 
would lose himself altogether, but he 
begins quietly again when he has found 
his expression. He argues that most 
speakers talk nonsense from the dread 
of a moment of silence. 

Mr. Plumpton. There is a particular 
kind of nervousness that seizes some 
people in public speaking, and which is 
extremely distressing. I mean a choking 
palpitation that entirely stops utterance. 
This is not so distressing in speaking 
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as in reading: a reader is bound to go 
on; a speaker may stop to collect his 
thoughts. I sometimes wonder how you 
can read aloud the more affecting chap- 
ters of the Bible in church. I believe I 
scarcely could manage it. 

Mr, Mantley. This is one of those 
matters of practice where an amateur 
reader inight fail because he was un- 
accustomed to the work. A clergyman 
is a professional reader, not an amateur. 

Mr. Sherlock. In oratory, as in litera- 
ture, the grand distinction between mas- 
ters and amateurs lies in self-government. 
A master orator not only has his thoughts 
well in order, and ready for use exactly 
as he requires them, but he is able to 
moderate and modulate his expression 
in various ways, both as to loudness of 
utterance and selection of language. 
When you hear a master, you know that 
he will go on right to the end ; you feel 
that he is safe, and that, if any moment- 
ary accident or slip of memory should 
disturb him, it cannot affect the final 
result ; you feel sure that he will recover 
himself, and you are at ease because the 
speaker who addresses you is. 

Mr. Burley. Though little troubled 
with nervousness, I confess that public 
speaking has always been very trying to 
me. I have often been required to say 
something, and in every case have felt 
anxious before the time came, and dis- 
satisfied with myself after. However, I 
have lately discovered a way of getting 
safely through. 

Mr. Sherlock. Do, pray, tell us what 
it is. 

Mr. Burley. 1 simply cast aside all 
idea of making a speech, and if I have 
anything to say I say it; but, if I have 
nothing to say, I say nothing. What 
makes speakers in general so wretched 
is that, having nothing to say, they try 
to say something. Since I adopted this 
plan I have always felt very much at 
ease, 

Mr. Plumpton, Public speaking is an 
accomplishment very necessary to an 
English gentleman, who is always liable 
to be called upon to speak, and it seems 
unfortunate that we are not better 
trained in it. Every one of us who tries 
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to get into Parliament has to pass a 
severe ordeal on the hustings. The 
papers have lately recorded many in 
stances of the good sport of member- 
baiting ; it is as well, in such cases, for 
the victim to be able to defend himself. 

Mr. Sherlock, 1 hear the piano. 

Mr. Plumpton. Amateur music! Still, 
amateur pianists are better than amateur 
violinists ; they at least play in tune if 
the piano has been recently visited by 
the tuner. 

Mr, Sherlock. Very few amateur vio- 
linists play in tune: the placing of the 
fingers is so very difficult, and needs 
such marvellous accuracy ; a slip of the 
thousandth part of an inc h is quite suf 
ficient to spoil the intonation of a note. 

My. Mantley. Yes; and upon the 
highest shifts, where there is not room 
for a finger in the ascending scale with- 
out drawing back its pre decessor to make 
way for it, how are you to play in tune 
unless you give the instrument six hours 
a day? 

Mr. Sherlock. Perhaps, Mr. Mantley, 
you speak from experience. I have 
attempted the violin also, and arrived 
at sufticient proficiency to take a second 
in amateur concerts; but finding, after 
years of more or less industrious practice, 
that I never could play any but the easy 
passages quite perfectly in tune, I gave 
up the instrument, and much regret that 
I had not rather devoted the time to the 
piano. 

Mr. Mantley. Keyed instruments are 
the things for amateurs. 

Mr, Plumpton. Still, amateurship in 
music deserves encouragement. Good 
amateur-playing of simple music may 
often be very pleasing, but amateurs 
should avoid difficult feats. But I am 
afraid this talk about amateurship rather 
bores my practical friend, Burley. He 
does not take a very active share in it. 

Mr. Burley. I have been an attentive 
listener. First, Mr. Lake objected 
generally to amateurs of painting, be- 
cause their work seems to him valueless, 
an because, if they find pleasure in 
doing it, it can only be because they 
are ignorant. Mr. Lake, however, would 
encourage amateurship so far as it might 


serve to help other pursuits by memo 
randa. Then we agreed that drawin 
should be a part ef education, but w 
rambled off to literature and musi 
before we had settled whether colow 
could be taught to amateurs. 

Mr. Lake. Colour may be taught to 
amateurs, to help them to take memo- 
randa, and to train them to see; but 
they are not likely ever to becom 
colourists, so as to paint pictures, 

Mr. Mantley. We made another omi 
sion ; we entirely forget that interestii 
art of etching on copper. What is your 
opinion about that, Mr. Lake? Ma 
not amateurs etch ? 

Mr. Lake. One of the best etchers in 
England, Haden, is an amateur; the 
kings of Portugal and Sweden are both 
amateur etchers, and have contributed 
each of them a plate to the periodical 
publication of the French Etching Ch 
Yet etching is exceedingly difficu 
drawing is difficult enough ; etching on 
copper is drawing complicated with 
other difficulties. The biting is most 
hazardous, and requires great judgment 
and experience; still, etching is not 
beyond the reach of a laborious amateur 
Charles Méryon, whose etchings are so 
much admired by all lovers of the art 
was an amateur at first. 

Mr. Mantley. We forgot photo- 
graphy, too. 

Mr. Lake. Without being” exactly 
an amateur of photography, I have been 
very much in that position. I hate 
the practical details of the art, but have 
had recourse to it from time to time to 
get rapid memoranda. It is by no 
means easy to produce a good photo- 
graph, and very few amateurs can show 
you faultless ones; but it is not difficult 
to produce photographs which, though 
spoiled, are valuable to painters. Pho- 
tography requires extreme care and 
attention ; it requires also a very con- 
siderable knowledge of chemistry, if 
you wish to know the reasons for the 
various mishaps which are sure to arise. 
It is an expensive pursuit, unless you 
recover the expenditure by occasionally 
selling your best things; and I know 
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the art, found it necessary to take por- 
traits for money, in order to provide 


himself with tlhe great quantities of 


expensive chemicals he used. Some 
amateur photographers are exceedingly 
well-informed bout the art, and it 
seems to be w adapted for amateur 
study. 


Mr. Burley. We never said any-. 


thing about amateur soldiering and 
amateur governing. The Militia and 
Volunteers, the latter especially, are 
amateur soldiers, and most of ow 
members of Parliament are amateur 
legislators. Our English king is not 
an amateur, but brought up regularly 
to the business; and I see Mr. Glad- 
stone intends to breed his son to his 
own trade. Earl de Grey, our Ministe1 


for War, served his apprenticeship 
under Lord Herbert, and is a real work 
ing minister. Lord Hartington has 
gone young into the same line, and is 
now a promising apprentice. I would 
discourage amateurship in government 
as much as possible, by training young 
men of fortune to it early. As to th 
Militia and Volunteers, theirs is a ca 

where amateur work is, if not equal to 


professional, at any rate a great ste] 
towards it; and, as the American wai 
has shown, amateur soldiers are turned 
into real ones by the experience of a 
campaign or two. 

Mr. Sherlock. We have said nothing 
about amateur clergymen and amateu! 
doctors. 

Mr. Plumpton. All women are both 
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Tue Royal Commission on Middle-class 
Education having been intrusted with 
the consideration of the state of female 
education, that subject has accordingly 
been brought before the public, and it is 
natural to conclude that, when the 
report of the Commission is published, 
some steps may be taken to render 
female education more effective. Most 
of the suggestions that follow wer 
contained in a paper that was sent to 
the Commissioners in answer to some 
questions on the subject of education, 
and they are now brought before the 
public in a more popular way, as a 
further means of testing whether they 
are really of any value. 

We will begin by describing, as far as 
we are able, the present state of female 
education. 

In our large towns the majority of the 
tradespeople and respectable families, 
with incomes varying from 100/. to 3007. 
a year, prefer sending their children to 
day-schools ; but it is most difficult for 
them to find any such schools that are 
really good. They are generally kept by 


avery inferior class of people, though, n 
doubt, there are many noble exceptions 
There is, moreover, no standard set up 
for such s hools, 





and the parents havé 
no means of testing the capabilities of 
the teachers. The position of th 
teachers, too, is often very painful. 
Th y are poor themselv« Sy struggling for 
subsistence ; the parents are economical, 
if not poor; and there is a constant 
hagsling between the two. These 
schools are often small, and this in- 
creases the difficulty. The children 
being of various ages, the labour of 
bringing them forward even in a few 
simple subjects is excessive. There 
may be, perhaps, some twelve or twenty 
children from the ages of six to sixteen, 
two teachers at most, and the parents 
meanwhile objecting to much expense 
with regard to books, and therefore com- 
pelling cheap and small compendiums of 
knowledge to be selected. Thanks to the 
wants of national schools, which are 
watched over by Government inspectors, 
these compendiums have been mucli 
improved, but they are still too short 
and too expensive for very general use. 
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A few dry facts are taught, but the life 
and spirit are too often left out, and 
there is a monotony in girls’ education 
which is very dulling to the intellect. 
The requirements in these schools are 
a little French and music, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and history ; but these are 
seldom taught thoroughly, or in a way 
to excite much interest—usually not so 
well as in the national schools—and the 
minds of the pupils are frequently left 
idle, and without discipline. Though 
girls are generally employed for longer 
hours than boys, yet habits of close 
attention and accuracy are seldom 
acquired. 

Wewill next consider superior schools. 
In these the same defect is generally 
found—they are too small; the same 
difficulties arise—each class must consist 
of a very few girls, and a great many 
classes lead to a loss of power. A 
superior teacher being engaged for two 
or three pupils, the expense is excessive ; 
the teacher is less earnest and energetic 
with his small class than he would be 
with a large one, and there is less chance 
that there should he one or two intelli- 
gent pupils, who, by entering into his 
mind and profiting by his instructions, 
might give him increasing power, as 
sympathy always does. The conductors 
of these expensive establishments labour 
too under the disadvantage of having 
their pupils frequently sent to them ill 
prepared, and often for a very limited 
period, while they are expected to 
advance them rapidly in a great number 
of subjects. These subjects are gene- 
rally modern languages and accomplish- 
ments. Mathematics, Latin, English 
literature, and scientific subjects, are, 
with almost no exception, extra studies, 
and rarely taken up. We are very 
ready to allow that these establish- 
ments are often excellent; but they 
are so expensive, that it is impossible 
for parents with moderate means to 
make much use of them, and it is 
most difficult to conduct them more 
economically. 

Next we may consider education 
under governesses at home. This may 


be very good, and, no doubt, often is so, 
especially when the help of good masters 
is added, which, of course, renders it 
very expensive. But, in a general way, 
when the pupils are solely taught by 
even a first-class governess, education 
becomes, as girls grow older, exceed- 
ingly wearisome. There is the same 
objection that one individual is engaged 
to instruct children of different ages in 
a great many subjects. There are fewer 
appliances for study and more distrac 
tions than at school: there is a want of 
the excitement and interest created by 
companions and variety of teachers, 
joined to a deficiency in system,—for 
among governcsses many begin without 
much experience ; nor are they in a 
good position for gaining it, since they 
have no opportunity of comparing them- 
selves with other teachers, and thus 
obtaining useful hints. It is at the 
best a laborious and fatiguing employ- 
ment, with many social deprivations and 
discomforts. 

One more form of female education 
may be mentioned : the Ladies’ Colleges 
set up in London and Cheltenham, where 
regular courses of study are planned for 
the pupils, Professors give lectures and 
instruction on higher subjects, examina- 
tions are held, and certificates are given. 
This appears to be a step in the right 
direction, and all who are interested in 
female education should endeavour to 
extend and enlarge these institutions, 
as well as to increase their influence. 
The drawing-classes, established by the 
School of Art at the Kensington Museum 
and other places, are a movement of a 
similar kind; as also the classes and 
lectures at the Crystal Palace. 

Such being the state of female educa- 
tion, and the machinery by which it is 
conducted, we will now endeavour to 
point out some of its special defects. 

Among the most prominent is the 
want of standard. In the education of 
boys there are a series of steps, which 
serve as guides to teachers. The prepa- 
ratory schools look to the great public 
schools, and the more advanced private 
establishments to the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge examinations, and both public and 
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private schools to the universities and 
the various civil, military, and naval 
examinations. There are standard books 
and fixed courses of study pointed out ; 
there are continual discussions on the sub- 
ject, and changes when needful are made. 
The educators of girls have no such 
helps to guide them—they must do as 
best they can. The Cambridge exami- 
nations opened to girls have, no doubt, 
been, and will, we hope, continue to be 
a great help ; but, after all, they are but 
preparatory examinations. As yet, few 
public institutions have been established 
where women could pursue higher studies 
under good guidance. The Ladies’ Col- 
leges in London, are opening out a path 
in this direction, but their means are 
limited ; and it is difficult, indeed nearly 
impossible, to produce any great results 
without a considerable outlay. 

Another defect in female education 
is the absence of combination. This 
renders schools very expensive—pre- 
vents, in a great degree, any benefit 
being derived from the experience of 
successful teachers, and also makes it 
very difficult, in many cases impossible, 
to secure the help of superior and cul- 
tivated men to supervise and instruct in 
higher subjects. 


The following plan will best explain 
the means that would be, we consider, 
useful in giving greater breadth, power, 
and refinement to female education. 

lst. A permanent educational board 
to supervise female education, partly 
composed of members of the univer- 
sities, should be appointed by Govern- 
ment. One of the duties of this board 
would be to administer any funds that 
should be devoted by Government to 
the promotion of female education. 
The board would also receive reports of 
educational schemes, and give advice 
upon them; and, as occasion offered, 
probably originate improvements. Some- 
thing too might be done in getting up 
cheap editions of useful books, or in 
organizing school libraries from which 
proprietors of schools could borrow sets 
of books on particular subjects. 

2dly. We propose for consideration 


the following scheme as one that might 
be carried out successfully in a county, 
or large town by a corporation, an as- 
sociation, or proprietary body, with or 
without the sanction or countenance of 
a Government board. But the support 
of the latter might, we think, help to 
make the scheme wider, more liberal, 
and one that might include most, if not 
all, religious parties. 

In large towns a great central day- 
school should be established—perhaps 
more than one. To this lecture-halls 
and play-grounds should be attached, 
and a library with books of reference 
for teachers ; also useful diagrams, maps, 
&c. for class lessons, and sets of reading 
books for the use of the pupils. 

In these schools, a good English 
education, with singing, drawing, and 
thorough instruction in needlework, 
should be given at a moderate charge ; 
if possible not to exceed 4/. or 6/. per 
annum. Modern languages should be 
extras. Instrumental music need not be 
taught, or a separate academy might be 
set up for it. 

Branch schools should be established 
in connexion with the central one, and 
private schools might be invited to unite 
themselves to the central school in so 
far that pupils from the branch schools 
might "assemble there for collective in- 
struction in certain subjects, such as 
history, English grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, drawing, gymnastics, singing. 
By thus collecting a considerable number 
of pupils, it would be possible to pay 
the teachers more liberally, and to secure 
a more efficient staff. 

The variety afforded by these meetings 
would be pleasant and inspiriting to the 
pupils, and in no way detrimental, if 
sufficient supervision were insured. The 
private teachers should be held respon- 
sible for duly preparing their pupils for 
the public lessons. Pupils from private 
families should also be encouraged to 
attend ; only it might be needful to test 
their preparation more severely than that 
of those belonging to schools, and for this 
an extra charge might be made. 

Great liberty in the way of plans and 
systems of education ought to be allowed, 
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f only the result proved satisfactory ; 
ind this in order that such of the exist- 
ing teachers as are capable of bringing 
their scholars up to the fixed standard 
might be encouraged and assisted—not 
in any way driven out of the field. 
Assistance would thus be given to private 
efforts in conducting small schools, and 
the pupils would still enjoy those advan- 
tages of personal influence and personal 
charicter specially desirable for girls, 
unite with superior instruction and 
the pleasurable excitement of receiving 
it collectively, perhaps also the enjoy- 
ment of more spacious rooms than would 
otherwise be procurable, 

We must repeat that, in these schools, 
especially in the central ones, a great 
amount of supervision from superin- 


tendents and managers possessed of 


much refinement, sense, and judgment 
would be essential, and very strict 
reculations ought to be made about the 
coming and going to and fro. 

The name given to these schools 
would have a very important influence. 
rhey ought not to be called ‘ middle- 
class schools.” That name might deter 


many who do not belong to the class of 


tradespeople from sending their children, 
and it is to be wished that all who are 
unable to procure greater advantages 
for their children should be induced to 
wail themselves of these institutions. 
An admixture of a more cultivated 
class might be made a means of raising 
the lower without any sacrifice of the 
higher, if only proper superintendence 
aul attention to details of various kinds 
ciuld be insured. Such a name as 
Victoria Schools would perhaps be 
generally popular. 

These schools would be easily orga- 
nized in towns, and, if only good build- 
ins were provided, might soon, to say 
the least, be made self-supporting. We 
believe it would not be difficult to form 
a county organization that might be very 
useful, schools in small places being 
arranged in groups, and periodically 
assisted by occasional visits and instruc- 
tions from superior teachers, Some 
amount of inspection would also be 
useful ; but we consider direct instruc- 


tion in the way we have proposed more 
important. 

The encouragement of small schools 
and private education at home under the 
care of parents and governesses is of 
great consequence. The latter, where 
due attention can be given, is most 
desirable for girls, especially as they 
grow older; but there is, we may venture 
to repeat, always a need of superior 
euidance and the excitement of collec- 
tive instruction and companionship to 
call forth the higher intellectual powers, 
and give a zest to studies that might 
otherwise seem dull, Collective instrue- 
tion also gives the opportunity and the 
power of securing greater excellence in 
the teachers. 

3dly. Besides the assistance given 
to cheap schools, it might be very valu- 
able for the improvement of even a 
hizher class of schools than those before 
mentioned, to establish professorships on 
general subjects of interest. These sub- 
jects might be the English language 
and literature, English history, gene- 
ral history, scientific subjects, and art. 
In large towns some twenty or five- 
and-twenty lectures might, in the course 
of three months, be delivered by one 
professor to a number of schools collected 
in groups, according to situation. The 
duration of these courses of lectures 
might be at first limited to a period of 
three months in the year—this by 
way of experiment, and as a means of 
creating a taste for higher studies and 
collective instruction. These lectures 
would be for elder pupils, and a cer- 
tain amount of preparation might be 
required beforehand, under the super- 
vision of private teachers, the pro- 
fessors pointing out the course of study 
and the books to be got up on the 
several subjects. Even an examination 
previous to attending the course might 
be instituted, though it wonld occa- 
sionally be desirable to dispense with it. 
The professor should also be expected to 
test the attainments of his class as he 
went on, and not merely to instruct. 

A system of this kind would be an 
immense help to teachers, and an en- 
livenment to pupils. It would be the 
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means of bringing both the teachers 
and the taught under the influence of 
(it is to be hoped) superior men, who 
would probably be led to take a 
greater interest in female education with 
such increased opportunities of knowing 
something about it, and using their 
influence, in directing it. Some inter- 
course with university men, who carry 
n the highest education in the country, 
would be a great boon to many teachers 
who are doing their best under great 
difficulties. 

In carrying out our plan the sanction 
and help of a high authority would be 
especially valuable; whether Govern- 
ment, directing by means of a board— 
as before suggested—or the Universities, 
In default of these, we must come to an 
association or proprietary body, or else 
to a municipality ; but, in any case, 
some recognition from those who rule, 
whether in the country or at the univer 
sities, would greatly facilitate the success 
of all endeavours to secure the services 
of superior men. ‘The undertaking of 
such work might be felt a condescension 
on the part of highly-educated men, un- 
less it could be in some way connected 
with Government or the Universities. 

We will venture a step further, and 
suggest that, if these preliminary lectures 
should succeed and become popular, they 
might be extended. The range of sub- 
jects now taught in the Ladies’ Col- 
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CHAPTER XXV., 
THE STRANGER PREACHES A SERMON. 


$y the wide hearth in the reception- 
room of Clochnaben Castle—where a 
fire of pinewoood and coal had been 
kindled to batile the chill summer even- 
ing, and where heavy woollen curtains 
of tartan were drawn across the deep 
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leges, could be enlarged, and lectures 
and instruction of a higher and more 
advanced character might be given, 
thus offering to the thoughtful of riper 
years, Who had made good use of their 
early training, an opportunity of con- 
tinuing their studies. We believe many, 
who are now deterred from such pur- 
suits by the want of guidance and com- 
panionship, would gladly avail them- 
selves of advantages of this descrip- 
tion. 

Not improbably, as years go on, many 
new paths of useful occupation may be 
opened to women; even now there are 
some who have cause to lament their 
want of training, and find it a hindrance 
in what they undertake. 

If these suggestions should be carried 
out, the present race of teachers would 
not, we repeat, be driven out of the 
field, but, on the contrary, assisted ; and 
many, who, though gifted with superior 
refinement and cultivation, are wanting 
in educational training, would be enabled 
conscientiously to take a part in these 
institutions, As superintendents and 
managers of details ladies of this class 
would be eminently valuable. Most 
important indeed would their position 
be, for on the efficient fulfilment of its 
duties, fully as much as on the learning 
and high character of the teachers, the 
success of these undertakings would 
depend. 
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narrow embrasures of the old-fashioned 
windows sunk in the stone walls—sat, 
greatly comforted and much at his ease, 
in spite of the stiffness of shape of his 
high-backed chair, the hero of that 
adventure in the glen. Opposite to him, 
in two similarly high-backed chairs, sat 
Alice Ross and Lady Clochnaben. The 
words “lounge” and “recline” were 
not in her ladyship’s vocabulary: and 
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if, in the privacy of her lone turret- 
chamber at Glenrossie, Alice relapsed 
into cushions and softness, at all events 
in the Dowager’s presence she preserved 
that attitude which alone was considered 
decent or fit for a well-bred female. 

She sat, then, bolt-upright, her little 
pale hands folded in her lap, looking 
furtively at the stranger: furtively and 
askance. 

And Lady Clochnaben also looked at 
him: not at all furtively, but, on the 
contrary, with a scrutinizing and con- 
templative stare ; as if, having warmed 
and fed him, she was now merely exer- 
cising a natural right of inspection of 
the stray creature found on her lands. 
If the young man was conscious of the 
double inspection, he did not show it. 
His great luminous eyes were fixed 
abstractedly on the fire, wide and un- 
winking, as if they drank in the light. 
A somewhat hectic colour had succeeded 
his paleness and exhaustion, making his 
eyes seem still brighter, and the cheek- 
bones more prominent. The mouth of 
that strange meagre face was its only 
defective feature. It was at once hard 
and sensual—hard, in spite of the full 
contour of the lips, and the submissive 
smile with which he answered all the 
questions his grim hostess was pleased 
to put to him. A Portuguese sort of 
mouth: something apish in the form 
and expression of the jaw. 

With respect to her questionings, 
Lady Clochnaben “ne se géna pas.” She 
asked whatever it came into her head to 
ask—his age, his parentage, his name, 
his tastes and occupations, his means of 
living, his chances of aid from relations 
or friends, his hopes for the future, his 
adventures in the past. And, though 
all these questions were answered with 
the smoothest readiness, it was astonish- 
ing how very vague and incomplete, 
after all, was the impression left on the 
hearer’s mind. Beyond the fact that 
his name was James Frere, his family 
belonging to Shropshire, and his strong- 
est desire on earth to become a mission- 
ary preacher, and do good in his genera- 
tion—“ yea, even by the extremest sacri- 


fice,”--Lady Clochnaben could not say 
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she had learnt anything which had not 
been told, without questioning, when he 
was recovering from his fainting fit in 
the glen that morning. 

After a while she inquired whether 
he was a rapid accountant. Yes; he 
believed he was very quick at figures. 
Could he draw? Yes, he could draw in 
a poor way: he had not studied: he 
had amused himself with pen-and-ink 
etching now and then, and architectural 
sketches. Willing to utilize these gifts, 
the gaunt old lady informed him she 
desired to build an addition to the castle 
towards the brow of the precipitous rock 
on which it was erected, and “ would be 
glad of any suggestion on paper,” he 
could give as to the building, and any 
approximate calculation of expense : at 
the same time opening a blotting-book, 
and putting that, and pens and ink, 
ready for him. 

Mr. James Frere did not refuse ; he 
rose from his high-backed chair, and 
courteously advanced to the table. Alice 
had taken her work. As he passed her 
he slightly paused. “ What curious 
work,” he said: “what is it? Whata 
beautiful glossy riaterial !” 

“T am making nets of chenille—it is 
very soft,” said pussy-cat Alice; and 
she held one of the hanks up for ex- 
amination. For an instant he touched 
it with his long attenuated fingers ; and 
her eyes followed them. She drew Lady 
Clochnaben’s attention, in a low under- 
tone, to a remarkable scar on the back 
of his hand, as he sat down to his 
architectural task. 

“You have been badly hurt some 
time,” said the grim hostess, pointing 
to the scar with little ceremony. 

Mr. James Frere paused for a moment 
in his etching, glanced at his hand, and 
said quietly, “ Yes, it was a knife.” 

But he volunteered no further infor- 
mation. 

It was a knife. Was it a penance, or 
an attack, or what? Alice felt curious. 
She mused as she twisted the soft che- 
nille ; and, so musing, and seeing from 
under the narrowed lids of her eves that 
Lady Clochnaben was also considering, 
and not looking her way, but sternly 
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contemplating her own foot as it rested 
on the edge of the fender, she ventured 
a furtive examination once more of the 
hand and its owner. 

But, just as her cautious glance had 
travelled from the hand to the downcast 
brow of the sketcher, he suddenly lifted 
his head, and turning his broad, bright, 
intelligent gaze full on her face, met the 
eyes that were stealthily creeping towards 
him, as if he had flashed a lantern on 
her pale features and sandy hair. Alice 
was not embarrassed. She never was 
embarrassed. Many a girl in her place 
would have blushed and laughed, or 
blushed, without laughing. Alice merely 
smiled ; a little grave odd smile, a sort 
of tacit admission,—* Well, I was iook- 
ing at you ; and what of that ?” 

The young stranger smiled also: and 
whereas, a very few minutes before, Alice 
had been reflecting that he would make 
a good study for a picture of John the 
Baptist in the wilderness, it suddenly 
seemed to her that it was ,rather an in- 
solent smile, from a countenance any- 
thing but religious or ascetic, but, to her 
taste, extremely handsome. 

And, as both smiles died away, Alice 
resumed her cautious demureness in the 
high-backed chair; and the hard-set 
lines round Mr. Frere’s mouth seemed 
to deepen in intensity, as he once more 
bent over the writing-table. 

The silence which followed was broken 
by Lady Clochnaben. 

“ Mr. Frere,” she said, “ did you ever 
preach ?” 

This time the readiness of answer 
seemed in abeyance for a few seconds. 
Then, in a low steady voice, he replied, 
“ Never ; I never ventured,” 

“ Could you preach ¢” 

“Of course, I suppose that I could ; 
the grace of God assisting.” 

“ As to the grace of God, it’s ‘ help 
yourself, and heaven will help you,— 
that’s my dictum. Some can preach, 
and some can’t,—who may be very good 
men for all that. But I want a man 
who can preach. I have been thinking 
and here the dowager frowned 
yet more sternly at the foot planted on 
the fender,—“I have, I say, been 
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thinking that you might be of great 
use in this distracted place; and, if 


you've any spirit, you might just drive 
out those that never should have been 
here at all. And I'll tell you what it 
is, young sir: if I thought that you'd 
undertake it, you're welcome to stay 
here, up at the castle, as long as ever it 
suits ye to remain, until that desirable 
consummation should come about.” 

This somewhat discursive and in- 
volved reasoning being further explained 
by the Dowager Clochnaben, it became 
clear to her attentive guest that what 
was expected of him was, so to bewitch 
the small world to which she would 
introduce him, that he should oust Mr. 
Saville Heaton from the hearts and 
ears of his already dwindling congre- 
gation, and “put him to silence” by 
the very simple precess of leaving him 
without listeners in the parish. 

And, in the meanwhile, the meagre 
and persecuted hero of the glen was to 
live at the castle “as long as it suited 
him ;” unreclaimed by his Shropshire 
friends. 

The hand that had that conspicuous 
scar on it, idly clasped and unclasped 
the paper knife on the table, and 
balanced it lightly, while the stranger 
listened to these proposals. 

“T will exert what poor gifts I may 
have, next Sabbath, if your ladyship 
pleases. In no church, but on the 
brow of this rocky hill, where I have 
met with such signal deliverance ; and 
at no set time of other’s preaching,— 
for that would be an unseemly, and, as 
I am at present situated, a probably un- 
successful, rivalry. But just in the in- 
terval,—when a discourse might be 
listened to without offence,—if yow 
ladyship could give such notice as seems 
good to you, and likely to serve the 
end you have in view, I would do my 
best for the glory of my Heavenly 
Master, and leave the result to His 
mercy.” 

So it was settled that Mr. Frere 
should preach; and the notice the 
grim woman gave—heightened with 
every detail of romance respecting ‘her 
religious persecution to which he had 
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been 


‘ ubje cted by 
priests,” and 


“Satan and his 
favoured by the 


ready curiosity of the congregations to 
hear “a skreed o’ the doctrine” from 
new lips—brought together as large 


a crowd as the three neighbourhoods of 
Glenrossie, Torrieburn, and Clochnaben 
could furnish. 

Nor was the suecess of the 
doubtful. A voice more ] 


yet musical—more practised in its 


ready inflections, its tones of warning 
ff tenderness, of deprecation—never 
iddressed a group of fellow-men. As 
o the matter of his discourse—it w 

trange, ingenious, and occasionally 


marred by what more educated 
portion of his hearers might think bad 
taste. Yet even that seemed a 
lation, and intended to rouse att 
among his poorer auditory. And h 
was right; images and_ illustration 
which to the cultivated seemed absurd, 
to the uncultivated are often merely 
striking. It is astonishing how li 
apparent to such minds is that whic 


ealeu- 








we term “the grote que,” There had 
been an expectation that he would 
dwell on his personal history and 
sufferings, and reveal the dark “ secrets 
of the prison-house” whence he had 
escaped. Dut no such egotistical pre- 
face ushered in his theme. After a 
brief, fervent allusion of thankfulness 
for the rescue which had made his 


opportunity of addressing them, he 
passed to his text, which had no con- 
necting link with such matters. It 
was, “Could ye not watch with me 
hour?” And nothing could be 
more pathetic or impressive than his 
appeal to “the hearts that fall asleep,” 
to wake, bestir themselves, and devote 
their energies in good time to God; 
nothing more appalling than the pic- 
ture he drew of “the time to come,” 
when it should be “too late” for 
energy ; too late for repentance ; when 
the sluggish heart might “sleep on and 
take its rest,” God and cood angels 
departing from it for ever! The diver- 
gence from his actual argument was in 
the occasion he took to lay stress on 
the scene in which this text of warning 


one 
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had first been civen—in thi garden— 
the garden where Christ habitually 
walked with His disciples; and from 
thence he lectured discursively and 
vehemently in favour of open-air meet- 
ings and hill-preachings, and against all 
“enclosed and decorated places,” and 
“idolatrous temples and such like,” as 
sinful and offensive. He said Christ, 
who had taught in the Temple, was yet 
remembered best by the “Sermon on 
the Mount” and the “ Agony in the 
Garden ;”’ that He had preached ‘fon 
the pathless shore, and on the rolling 
waves of the ever-restless sea, and in the 
sandy and unpreductive desert, where 
the very bread and fishes that were to 


sustain life in his hearers had to be 
far away 





miraculously multiplied—so 
were they from human habitation and 
1e help of man’s work. Yea,” he said, 
‘the very law of God Himself was 
civen to Moses on the bare mountain— 
‘and out of a bush—out of a bush—He 
spake in His thunders!’ ” 

And so the gardens, and the wilds, 
and the bushes, and the hills, and the 
creat gray old olive-treé s, and the palms, 
whose gathered branches were scattered 
under Christ’s feet, were dearer to God 
than any work or carving of man’s 
hand, and more acceptable than all the 
painted playthings of his skill. And 
the use of such decorated and covered 
places as were now the sinful fashion, 
was calculated to corrupt the spiritual 
meaning of adoration, to teach men to 
pray only when they could do so softly 
and conveniently ; to encourage mincing 
women in rich clothing to attend merely 
when it was not too cold, or too wet, or 
too windy, in their opinion, for indolent 
homage to their Maker. 

And then suddenly, as it were, carried 


away by his subject, he burst forth in a 


sort of rapture about prayers and burials 
at sea; and souls accepted “even on 
the blood-stained herbage of the battle- 
field ;” and from the graphic image of 
sailors in an open boat at midnight, 
drifting away from their burning ship 
without food or compass, “relying on 
the Lord,” he passed to the historic 
tradition of the night-service read by 
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irmy while the other was carousing, 
ind the victory that followed : winding 
ip all with a picture, as vivid as 
was painted, of a dying soldier left 
by unconscious comrades among a scat- 
tered heap of the moon-lighted slain, 
an saying his final prayer to God alone 
unattended ; “needing no temple 
ut the starry vault of heaven open to 
his upturned eyes, and, after the 
din of war, and the thrill of the trumpet, 
hearing no music but the wind s ughing 
through the darkened treee—that plain 
tive monotone in the great hymn of 
life which for ever, and 
shall shrivel like a rs 


all things created to the 


word 


creat 


till this world 
oe up from 





And with this imag 
the musical and 1 1m 
down into silence, id there is a slov 
dispersion of the crowd: young men 
and maidens, old men and crones, going 


as away ; children looking timidly 
about, as though Moses lived in those 
surrounding tufts of broom and heather ; 
men in folded plaids and Hieland 


bonnets, pronouncing it a “‘varry grand 


discoorse,” and Lady Clochnaben, with 
2 grim, triumphant smile, standing still 


by the preacher’s side, but not looking 
at him—looking rather towards her son 
Lorimer, who h ud vassed his arm through 
that of Sir Douglas prepar: atory to depar- 
ture—and to the sinner of Torrieburn, 

had not only dared to listen to a 


pa 
is 


religions ‘“discoorse,” but was now 
4 ~~ « - * . . 
tually giving her opinion on it, in 


that loud samen manner which she 
adopted to show her independence 


And Maggie’s opinion was, that there 


were “ow’r muckle words for folk to 

follow,” and that Mr. Frere was, to her 

thinking, “like the pail o’ milk gotten 
1 


frae Leddy Grace, ane o’ the black kye, 
that just aye frothit, and brimmit 
ywwr. And sae, my mon, dinna ye 
be dooneast, for your Sabbath dis- 
coorses are no that wearyfu’, though 
whiles they mak’ me a bit sleepy ;” 
and she laid her large comely hand on 
Saville Heaton’s shoulder as she spoke. 
And, in token of consciousness of the 
light burden this imposed, Mr. Heaton 
put his own hand over Maggie’s—not 
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indeed as returning the ill-timed caress, 
but rather as a hand is laid on the head 
of a favourite dog, to keep it still while 
the owner is conversing with friends ; 
and he then addressed himself to Mr. 
Boyd. 


CHAPTER XXVI1. 


KITH-AND-KIN LOVE, 


“JT cannot help thinking 
bable,” said Mr. Heaton, 
ile still suppressing Maggi 

“that this is Mr. Frere’s first pre: 


it impro- 
diftidently, 
hand, 


iching. 


He has much eloquence—and—and 
much courage.” 

‘T entirely agree with you, Mr. 
Heaton ; it is even impossible, in my 
opinion, The man . Me very practised 


that 


agvo,— 


rab] y sure 


re, years 


- greene and I am 
have heard him Be 
omewhere abroad, though I cannot 
clearly call to mind where or when. I 
must be an Irishman. The 
adopted, and his whole 
sition. I 


think he 
style he 


appearance, 


has 
favour that supp 


never heard a voice that ran up and 
down the gamut in that way that was 
not Irish, nor ever heard the same 


r nation.” 


Boyd,” 


in men of any oth 
mistaken, Mr. 


fluency 
“ You must be 


said the voice of Alice Ross. “He 
told us himself that he was of a Shrop- 
shire family, and he is too young to 


have preached anywhere years ago, for 
he has not yet attained to his twenty- 
fifth birthday.” 

The deliberate draw] with which Miss 
Ross always spoke was not quickened 
by any emotion in this little defence. 
On the contrary, there was something 
peculiarly slow and tight in her utter- 
ance of these sentences, as though she 


were strangling Lorimer’s opinion in 
its cradle. But sharp gleams of indig- 
nation came from her eyes, like the 


sparks from Grimalkin’s fur ; 
and equally evanescent. 

Ailie charmed with the new 
preacher?” said Sir Douglas, smiling. 
“Te is just the sort of man to hita 
lady’s fancy. But, indeed,” added he, 
earnestly, “I do wrong to utter a light 


electric 
brilliant, 
“Ts Sister 
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word on the svbject. He is a very re- 
markable young man, very remarkable ; 
and I cannot doubt but that his best 
hopes will be fulfilled, and that he will, 
indeed, be most useful in his genera- 
tion! Suffering is a good school. No 
one can look at him and not see that 
he has suffered much. I long to do 
him a kindness, if it were at all in my 
power. I hope to see much of him. 
It is not often one meets with such a 
man. As to Lorimer’s idea of having 
seen him before, fancies of that sort 
come to us all ; and about his age, with 
those beardless men it is very difficult 
to calculate ; they constantly look either 
very much younger or very much older 
than they are. Take my arm, Ailie ; 
you seem tired.” And, while Saville 
Heaton and Lorimer walked on in front, 
talking eagerly together, Alice and stately 
Sir Douglas followed: sitting down now 
and then on the banks of heather, that 
Alice’s fatigue might not be increased : 
resting in the open air; far sweeter 
rest than ever is found on silken couch 
or cushioned fautewil; the small stream- 
let bubbling and trickling down the 
hill, laughing its silver laugh amid the 
stones, and that and the “sough” 
among the incense-breathing pines 
making indeed a sweet chord in that 
hymn,—which Mr. James Frere had im- 
pressed on Miss Ross’s memory. 

And it was during this walk with her 
half-brother that Alice held with him 
a remarkable conversation—one that he 
could not forget, one which in after 
times the curl of a fern leaf, or the 
notes of the thrush’s song, or the sight 
of a harebell among long dry grass,— 
in short, the most trivial accidental 
things—would bring back to him as if 
her words were but just spoken, and 
her pale irregular profile were still be- 
tween him and the evening sky. 

For it was not often that Alice and 
Sir Douglas held long téte-d-téte collo- 
quies. He was a busy landlord; an at- 
tached husband ; a companionable friend 
to his male associates ; a tolerably stu- 
dious reader, though no bookworm. He 
had neither the time,—nor, if truth is 
to be spoken, the thought,—to bestow 
on her. 


And “ Ailie” knew it. She knew 
she was the last and the least of his 
thoughts, kindly as he was; and there- 
fore she made the most of her rare 
opportunities when she got them. 

I wonder if women who are “ first 
objects” in some large and happy home 
circle,—or even “first objects” to the 
objects they themselves love,—ever ru- 
minate over the condition of one who 
is nobody's first object. How lone in 
the midst of company such a one must 
feel! What silence must lie under all 
their talkingand laughing! What strange 
disruption from the linked chain that 
holds all the rest together! What exile, 
though ever present! What starva 
tion of soul, in the midst of all those 
great shares of love meted out around 
her ! 

Ailie was not social by nature ; nor 
loving ; nor yearning for love: but she 
was conscious of loneliness, and resented 
the pain. 

With a skill of which she only had 
the mastery, she led, little by little, 
back to that implication of being 
“charmed” by James Frere which her 
half-brother had lightly passed over, 
fearing to wound even by that gentle 
jest. 

You could never know how Ailie 
managed this sort of thing. She had 
some private Ariadne’s clue; by means 
of which, if she wished to escape from 
discussion of a subject, pursue it as you 
would, she was out through the laby- 
rinth where you remained, and free in 
space. 

If, on the other hand, you desired to 
avoid touching some topic of risk and 
discomfort, it was in vain you retreated 
from it. Through the intricate passages 
of thought, into your very heart of hearts, 
came Ailie and her clue, and sat down 
victor over your intended privacy. How 
she crept back, softly and soundlessly, 
along the parapet, and up the roof, and 
in at the window of Sir Douglas’s 
thoughts, and recommenced a_ littl 
discussion and defence, respecting the 
possibility of her being “ charmed ” by 
one “so much a stranger” as Mr. James 
Frere, the warm-hearted soldier could 
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not have told; but he remembered for 
ever the singular wind-up of Ailie’s 
denials of such a possibility. 

“ Not only,” she said, “ I do not think 
that I should be easily charmed by a 
stranger (after all—lone as my life has 
been—lI have, of course, had my oppor- 
tunities, and can test myself in that); 
but I am just incapable of conceiving 
those romantic loves and nonsenses that 
[ read of in books, and hear of ; and they 
just go by like a false dream! It well 
may be because I have been so lonely, 
but to my thinking there can be no 
love, no tie, like love and tie of kith 
and kin. Do you not think”—and 
here she turned slowly round, and looked 
up wistfully in her half-brother’s face 
—“do you not think that, where there 
is to the making of us the very same 
flesh and blood and spirit, the tie 
must be stronger for love? stronger 
than mere fancy, or even approval, or 
attachment, that way that the books put 
it? For love may change (and we read 
that too), and it may prove false (and 
there’s many an old ballad to that), and 
it is a jealous restless thing, by what I 
can make out (and I declare-I often 
think of it when I try to please Lady 
Ross, and try to imagine if J should 
object even to a sister being too much 
to a man that was all in all to me); but 
in kith-and-kin love, there need be none 
of all that. Kith-and-kin love, is sure. 
You can’t change from being the same 
flesh and blood ; and though,’ of course, 
Ive heard of sister and brother's quarrels 
and coldness, I think surely it never 
could last, to part them as common love 
does; and I think—if I had had an 
own brother, as I have only a half- 
brother”—she spoke it with a most 
plaintive drawl—*I think—indeed I 
am perfectly positive—I should have 
loved that brother better than any man 
that crossed my path of life, let that 
man be what he might. For, oh! dear, 
youll never know how much I’ve 
thought, even about you, and wondered 
if ever you'd come home to stay, and 
what kith-and-kin love would be like 
for me! Many a day, in the little turret 
room, I’ve looked to it, and perhaps 
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foolishly, for God made me but an insig- 
nificant creature, and you’d need a sister 
with’ more fire and strength in her be- 
fore she could be much to you! But, 
still, I'll not be easily ‘charmed’ away, 
Douglas, and that you'll find.” 

The tone was so grave and sad; the 
slender form sat so stiff and still; the 
eyes, though wistful, were so without 
the expectation or possibility of tears ; 
it was all so unlike either girlish senti- 
mentality or passionate woman’s epanche- 
ment, that it was difficult to know how 
to take, or how to answer it. 

Difficult, at least, to Sir Douglas. 

And, as the echo of all she said, rolled 
after the spoken sentences from his ear 
into his easy heart, he thought with 
what touching innocence his poor litile 
lonely half-sister spoke of love and being 
charmed, as a thing she had heard of, 
read of, sung old ballads about, but of 
which she had no personal experience 
—how her one sole notion was kith 
and-kin love,—which was to be her all 
in all,—and he was greatly moved! He 
folded Alice in his arms as they rose to 
continue their walk homewards, and 
then he said,—‘ My dear little woman, 
my poor Ailie, the natural life of your 
sex is to be all in all to some true 
mate, and not to depend altogether on 
what you call ‘kith and kin’ love :— 
but of this be quite sure, that you shall 
always find in me the love of an own 
brother, not of a half-brother ; you shall 
tell me your joys and sorrows, and 
thoughts and feelings, as you have done 
this day ; and when you ave ‘ charmed’ 
(as I can’t help hoping for you, some 
day, Ailie), I'll love that man, if he is 
worthy of you, and treats you tenderly, 
as your sweet nature requires to be 
treated,—as if he also was my born 
brother, and nearer my own soul than 
any one except my Kenneth of old 
boyish days.” 

And so they walked home; very 
silent, both of them. Only, when they 
came in sight of the turrets of Glen- 
rossie, Sir Douglas pointed up to her 
little nook with a kindly smile, and, 
pressing her slender passive hands in 
his own, said,—* You will never feel so 
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lonely there again, will you? You 
will know some of my thoughts are 
always with you.” 

And, when Ailie had lightly ascended 
that stair, and curled herself softly 
round in her causeuse (that chair so 
little resembling the prevailing pattern 
at Clochnaben), and flung round her 


+ 


shoulders an eider-down tippet to pre- 
vent taking cold after her walk,—she 
felt- 

That she had had a successful day’s 
mousing. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


Honest Sir Douglas went straight to 
his wife’s apartment; a sunny sitting- 
room, still farther illumined for him by 
the smile of intense love and welcome 


; 


which he knew he should meet when- 
ever he opened the door. It had been 
furnished very gaily, and in somewhat 
foreign taste, in pursuance of orders sent 
to Glenrossie before the bride’s arrival. 
Gertrude and he had talked together of 
the gloomy grandeur of some of the 
Scotch castles ; the naked, barren, well- 
to-do-ish appearance given by slated 
roofs and stone walls in meaner Scotch 
abodes ; and the hungry, positive, pro- 
saic, gardenless rows of small houses, 
that could not be called “ cottages,” in 
Scotch villages, that looked like pieces 
of uncomfortable towns carted out into 
the country. They had laughed together, 
as they sat among the orange-trees and 
roses of the Villa Mandorlo, at Naples, 
over his warnings and hopes that Ger- 
trude would refrain and command her- 
self, and not behave like Mary Queen of 
Scots, who is said to have burst into 
tears on arriving at the grim gates of 
Holyrood, whither a group of unkempt 
Shetland ponies had conveyed her and 
her attendant ladies. 

Gertrude loved her rough hill-pony, 
and her Scotch castle, and ali things in 
Scotland. There was music for her in 
the very accent of its warmhearted and 
energetic people. Nor did she greatly 
care for the pomps and vanities of life. 


But, nevertheless, she was glad of hei 
beautiful morning room. It was not its 
luxury that she enjoyed, so much as its 
brightness, and the dear knowledge of 
all the tender forethought its little de- 
tails had proved. She never entered it 
without recollecting the glow of pleasure 
on her husband’s handsome countenance, 
at her amazement and joy, when he 
ushered her into it the morning after 
her arrival. She saw it still, that 
vanished morning’s light! The open- 
ing door—the unexpected loveliness 
and his face, the face of her beloved, 
when, turning from the irradiated tou 
ensemble—pale green Aubusson carpets 
and curtains, wreathed with roses ; glit- 
tering tables where stood crystal flower- 
vases, enamelled with his crest and het 
name ; great golden herons with silver 
fish in their beaks, making candelabra- 
stands almost as tall as herself; and a 
crowd of minor objects, every one a 
thought of love ;—turning from all 
these, she thanked him with almost 
childish exclamationsof delight, repeated 
with clasped hands, and again repeated 
more gravely, with deeper emotions of 
gratitude. She loved that happy room! 

And Sir Douglas loved it too, and 
stood at its threshold now, welcomed 
by the smile he knew so well, and which 
he thought the most lovely upon earth. 
For in nothing is there such a difference. 
There are women who smile only with 
their lips; and there are others whose 
eyes,and brow, and lips beam all together 
with such a cordial glow of brightness, 
that it is difficult to believe an extra 
gleam of light does not fall at such 
times even upon their burnished hair 

That was the sort of smile Gertrude 
gave ; tinged with a certain lingering 
shyness, in spite of security and fami 
liarity of love. In natures like hers, 
intense love is always timid. 

Sir Douglas talked with her, and 
asked tenderly of her health; for she 
had not been able to accompany them 
that afternoon ; and then he spoke of 
“ Ailie,” and earnestly pressed on Ger- 
trude his own views of his half-sister’s 
character and feelings ; repeating, with 
a colour taken from his own warmth of 
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heart, the impression of her innocence, 
her reserve, her lonely 
kindred. “She requires, you see, my 
own 


to be 
petted and 


yearnings for 


Gertrude, to be drawn out, 


encouraged ; in fact, to be 


made much of. I was much moved by 
what she said to-day—she so seldom 
speaks of herself and her feelings. They 
are acute, rely upon it; but she has 


never had companions, never had any 

confide in. I am 
could once grow to be fond of her, you 
would pease ss her utmost love and con 
fidence. 


one to sure, li you 


» is diffident as to her power 
of attr ance and very young of her age; 


; 


it seems quite the heart of a young girl, 
though she has so much information and 
womanly sense. /et her a little, Ger 


trude ; pet her, my own dear wife ! 

And as the dressing-bell rang through 
the last words, Sir sweating rose, and 
left the 1 
sur] rised iace, and de i arted to his own 
chamber. 

Lady Ross did not immediately be- 
take herself to her 


she Vas cons 


eautiful room, and the sweet 


} 


toilette; though 
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cious of the vista (through 
another door that oj enc d as the dressing- 
bell rang) of her maid moving in front 
of the looking-glass, and of a pale peach- 
coloured silk hanging up ready to put on ; 
a dress with which she always wore a 
necklace of a single row of Scotch pearls 
given by Sir Douglas. 

She did not begin to dress. She 
sat looking, rather abstractedly, at all 
the objects in her beautiful morning- 
room from which the rich twilight was 
now rapidly departing,—for even that 
room, of course, must have its night 
and its hours of darkness, 

“ Pet Alice !” 

Again and again she thought the 
words over, and the eager tender manner 
of Sir Douglas while urging it. 

“ Pet” Alice! The young wife strove 
to drive away little stinging haunting 
memories of cok Iness, and slyness, and 
hardness, and alien ways, which had 
seemed to her to be component parts of 
her sister-in-law’s character. Something 
very like a shudder thrilled through 
Gertrude. Was he wrong? C ould 
Douglas be wrong? Had she herself 
been harsh in judgment? Could she 
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judge well and wisely of a person wh 
from chil lhood had been denied, wines 
she herself from childhood had enjoyed, 

tenderness, freedom of affection, 
and fearless expression of all passing 
thoughts? Lorimer Boyd, it was true, 
thought ill of Alice. He had said sh 
was “a creature full of harm.” 
Yes: lovable in 
and faithful friend ; but 
eynica idgments of others. And 
not happy in his home relations. What 
a mother! What a brother! Enough 
to sour any man’s judg 

“ Pet Alice What was the use of 
arguing about that, in her own mind 
Ought it not to be enough for her that 
Douglas wished it? If he brought hei 
a toad, and begged her to keep it 
in her room and make a plaything of 
it, would she not do it?) What had 
Alice’s deserts to do with the matter 
Douglas wished his sister to be 
—Dove.as wished it! 

And with that last thought 


started up, and passc d quic kly 


frank 


Lorimer was cynical, 
himself; a true 





ments, 


petted 


Gertrud 
into th 
inner dressing-room, where the maid and 
the peach-coloured gown were waiting 
and had her hair coiled round very 
simply (there being such abridged dress 
ing time), and clasped the collar oi 
pt arls round her white throat, 

Sir Douglas came to 
downstairs. 

Alice was already there ; and Lorimer ; 
and Mr. Saville Heaton, who had 1» 
mained to dine. 

And, even in the few minutes that 
intervened before the grey-headed old 
butler announced dinner, Gertrude beg 


just a 
accompany het 


her “petting” of Alice. She glided 
towards her with a kindly smile, and 


asked if she had liked her walk, if she 
had liked the preaching of Mr. Frere, if 
she had been tired in the long ramble 
home? And, while her frank soft eyes 
questioned with her tongue, Alice gavé 
a sidelong calculating glance; at Lady 
Ross’s shoulder, at her necklace, at tlie 
graceful folds of her gown—anywhere 
but directly in her face. 





“She looked askance at Christabel,— 
Jesu Maria shield her well !” 
And while she looked askance, she cal- 
culated ; and with so much quickn’ss 
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and intelligence did she sum up all, that 
only in the passing down the broad oaken 
stair to the stately dining-room she found 
time to say to her half-brother, on whose 
arm she went in to dinner—“ I am sure 
you have been speaking of me to Lady 
Ross, her manner is so very, very much 
kinder to me than usual, even when we 
are all comfortable together. But do 
not try to make people kind to me. I 
am quite pleased and contented. Per- 
haps it might even offend. I should 
not like to seem troublesome.” 

And then she sat down in her usual 
place, between Douglas and Lorimer, 
her thin still mouth looking as if silence 
was habitual to it. Only when Lady 
Ross tried to talk a little more to her 
than usual, and more gaily and fami- 
liarly, she allowed a sort of imperceptible 
shade of vexation and embarrassment to 
gather round it before she replied ; and 
once, only once, she looked at Sir Douglas 
with a little vague dry smile and shrug 
of the shoulders, as much as to say, 
“This is your doing; I cannot help 
myself. I hope it will not make me a 
burden, or make them dislike me.” 

But Sir Douglas’s thoughts were much 
preoccupied. He was considering about 
his friend Lorimer ; he had fallen back 
on the idea that th re was the natural 
suitable destiny for Alice, and for Boyd ! 
His friend could not wont a ve ry young 
wife ; such a one would not suit him. 
(It is astonishing how much more clearly 
this sort of conviction of mature age 
comes in judging one’s neighbour's 
destiny than judging of one’s own.) 
Alice was very sensible—rather original 
—just the thing. And Lorimer was 
sure to be Earl of Clochnaben some day, 
and they would all be neighbours and 
friends and brothers! It was a most 
glorious castle in the air—the fit and 
appropriate end of all ! 

But, alas! how recalcitrant is man— 
above all when friends (or foes) desire to 
bestow him in wedlock. How often does 
one see some beautiful married woman 
the object of a compromising adorat oe 
which she does not share—which s he 
would give her alternate eyelashes to be 
rid of—for which she is bullied and 
anathematized by the mother, sisters, 





and cousins of her adorer, to say nothing 
of some girl or girls who wish to wed 
him ; and yet there is no bringing him 
“to a sense of his situation!” How 
often does one see the like obstinate 
pursuit and courtship of some young 


damsel, who, to use a familiar phrase of 


scorn, woul In’t so much as look at” 
the suitor, while some other young 
damsel is sighing her heart out for him, 
and folding up as a secret treasure a 
shabby little withered sprig he gave 
her one evening while handing her 
through a quadrille. And he won’t— 
no, he won’t—sce what is good for him ; 
but, in the case of the married idol, per- 
sists in breaking his heart for glimpses 
of a person who don’t want to see him 
at all; and the case of the young 
damsel, in ‘Tesolutely wooing one who 
cannot be persuaded to wed him! All, 
apparently, out of sheer contradiction ; 
as though marriageable man resembled 
the Connaught pig of whom the Irishman 
said he was obliged to pretend he wanted 
him to go to Cork, in order to make 
him take the road to Dublin! Sir 
Douglas certainly seemed to think there 
was a Connaught piggishness of obsti- 
nate avoidance of the right path in 
“ dear old Lorimer.” 

He could not go up to the man, take 
him by the button, and advise him, 
point-blank, to marry his sister; but 
all that could be done, in a decent, 
gentlemanly way, he was willing and 
anxious to do, and to persuade Gertrude 
to do also. 

Poor Gertrude! How was she to 
explain to im that Alice was rather an 
7 ct of aversion than anes to 

Ir. Boyd? That he thought her “a 
cre ature full of harm ?” 

After dinner, too, how provokingly 
absorbed was Lorimer in some discus- 
sion with Mr. Saville Heaton; who 
was not a clever man; who was gene- 
rally a shy and silent man ; and, who 
vas now—asis were out of positive ill 
luck and thwarting of Sir Douglas’s 
secret wishes—carrying on what seemed 
to be an earnest continuous argument, 
to which Lorimer gave the most assi- 
duous attention; and, indeed, ended 
by taking out a note-book, asking for 
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“Cruden’s Concordance,” and making 
memoranda which he handed to Mr. 
Heaton, and then, flinging aside the 
heavy crimson silk curtains of the 
window, looked out steadily and ab- 
sently at the star-lit heaven and the 
lake far away, as though the text he 
had sought for in Cruden had been 
those words of mystery,—“ Watchman, 
“what of the night ?, Watchman, what 
*¢ of the night ?” 

He had not even seemed to notice 
(except by a mechanical and courteous 
inclination of the head) that it was 
Alice who brought the “ Concordance,” 
and laid it on the table where the two 
gentlemen were seated; though Sir 
Douglas “improved the opportunity,” 
by saying, “Oh! Alice knows where 
every book in the library is to be found ; 
I believe she could select them in the 
dark.” 

When asked if he would not take 
coffee, he declined, without lifting his 
eyes from the page ; and the tea-table 
was deserted except by the two ladies, 
between whom conversation continued 
fitful and disjointed. The more caress- 
ing Gertrude endeavoured to be, the 
more dry and curt did Alice become, 
till, at one point of their discoursing, 
she looked at Lady Ross with such an 
expression of covert ridicule, that the 
startled hostess blushed, and ceased to 
speak. In another second, the pallid 
face of Alice was so placid, so, ‘ with- 
out form and void,” that Gertrude 
thought she must have been in a 
waking dream to imagine her previous 
look had meant anything. 

She felt ill and weary, and feverish 
with the feverishness of one who has 
gone through that uphill task, trying to 
be pleasant and companionable to a 
companion unwelcome and ungenial. 
3ut she did not like to give the signal 
for retiring. Douglas might think it 
shortened the evening for Alice. 

At length Lorimer Boyd turned from 
his reading of the stars, and, advancing 
into the room, actually seated himself by 
the side of Alice Ross, and entered into 
conversation with her; principally, as 
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was but natural, on the subject of Mr. 
James Frere’s preaching, his adventures, 
and his account of himself. 

** Well,” said Lorimer, carelessly, ‘‘ no 
one can deny that he has what my 
countrymen familiarly call ‘the gift o’ the 
gab,’ and I hope he may always make a 
good use of it. One advantage he ‘cer- 
tainly has: the most melodious voice I 
think I ever heard. That is a perfection 
quite independent of eloquence.” 

Gertrude looked suddenly up from 
her work, and smiled tenderly at the 
speaker. She was thinking that he 
himself possessed the advantage he was 
praising in another, and how often she 
had heard the sweet even tones reading 
aloud to amuse her dying father. 

Her look was full of fondness, and 
Alice saw it ; and saw the gloom deepen 
instead of lessen in Lorimer’s counte 
nance, when she spoke out her thought 
and said, as the tender smile died 
away, ‘ Do you remember how my dear 
father loved to hear you read on that 
account ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Douglas, “I remem- 
ber, even as a boy, thinking Lorimer’s 
the pleasantest voice in the world.” 

“T will immediately learn to sing,” 
said Mr. Boyd, with a forced smile, 
“and have a ‘ Maitre Corbeau’ adven- 
ture. But, meanwhile,” added he, 
abruptly, “our friend, Mr. Heaton, is 
going to exert his voice. We have 
been agreeing that he shall endeavoui 
to raise a collection for the schools near 
Torrieburn, which are sadly in want of 
funds ; and I hope all that has occurred 
will not prevent a good attendance and 
a good collection, and that Mr. James 
Frere may not utterly monopolize the 
attention of the inhabitants of these 
regions, though there seems some danger 
of his doing so.” 

If Gertrude’s smile was singularly 
bright and sweet, Lorimer’s was not. It 
was a smile that made you wince and 
look grave, and Alice did not like it. 

“ 7 shall certainly be present at Mr. 
Heaton’s discourse,” she said, “ with 
my brother and Lady Ross.” 

To be continued. 
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AN AUSTRIAN COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Fetix Austria! What bitter irony in 
those words just now! Beaten in the 
field ; over-ridden in the council chamber ; 
excluded from Germany ; withthe nations 
still subject to her sway rising as they 
feel her grasp to be relaxing, and de- 
manding an account of her stewardship ; 
a bankrupt exchequer; a demoralized 
army ; the hearts of her leaders quailing 
and their heads swimming, so that we 
look in vain for one sharp purpose in 
the unhappy chaos—even in these 
strange times of dissolution and new 
birth in which we are living, there has 
been no more pitiable sight than the 
Austria of to-day. It is not the 
purpose of the present writer to dwell, 
either in triumph or in sorrow, on the 
spectacle, or to propound any theory as 
to the future of the group of half- 
developed nations which occupy probably 
the richest portion of the continent of 
Europe. But, now that old things are 
passing away there, and, whatever may 
be in store for her to-morrow, the 
Austria of yesterday has ceased to exist, 
one may be allowed to look back with 
something of special interest to days 
spent in her fairest provinces before this 
blast of war and revolution had swept 
over them. The writer was lucky enough 
some years since to belong to a party of 
tourists, one of whom was a friend of a 
landowner in Upper Austria. We had 
been revelling in the rich beauties of 
the Austrian Tyrol, and basking in the 
sunny out-door life of Ischl, the queen of 
inland watering-places, when a pressing 
invitation to the whole party arrived 
from the country-house of the land 
owner in question, at which he and his 
family were spending their early autumn. 
It was an opportunity of which we were 
all glad to avail ourselves. A day’s 
journey across the pleasant and _pic- 
turesque Gmunden Lake in a steamer, 
commanded by an Englishman grown 
morose by thirty years’ absence from 





home, then by rail to the north, across 
the main line from Salzburg to Vienna, 
along a single line in admirable order, 
though unfenced, and running through 
a thinly-peopled country, brought us to 
our destination. The blast of the great 
cow-horn which serves the purpose of a 
station bell warned us, towards five in 
the afternoon, that we were at our jour- 
ney’s end, and we got down at a small 
station a stage or two short of Passau. 

There is always something grateful to 
our vanity, or to some other (I have no 
space to consider which) of our better 
instincts, in finding that our arrival has 
been a matter of sufficient moment to 
our hosts to have resulted in a carriage 
at the station to meet us, From all 
English houses you are sure enough to 
be taken away in carriages, because in 
that operation is involved the levying of 
the accustomed tax in favour of your 
friend’s coachman or groom. But these 
distinguished menials are by no means 
so anxious to welcome the coming, as to 
speed the parting, guest; and, if a 
waggonette or dog-cart awaits your de- 
scent from the train, you may be sure 
that a thoughtful volition has been ex- 
ercised on your behalf. The compli- 
ment, of course, is indefinitely strength- 
ened if such carriage should chance to 
contain your host, or one of his family. 
From my observation of these matters 
at home, I was therefore favourably im- 
pressed as to our prospects on finding 
two carriages awaiting our arrival at the 
little station in Upper Austria, in one 
of which was Madame la Comtesse, and 
in the other a cadet of the house. No- 
thing could exceed the kindliness and 
courtesy of their welcome. A couple 
of servants were left to bring on the 
luggage, and in a few minutes we were 
packed away in the carriages and on the 
route for St. Martin. 

My neighbour was Count Louis, a 
tall, straight, well-grown youngster, with 
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curly light hair and blue eyes; like a 
good specimen of a sixth-form public 
schoolboy, or an undergraduate in his 
first year. His first object, after ascer- 
taining that we were all comfortable, 
was to pour out on me a series of ques- 
tions on the subject of English fox- 
hunting. An elder brother of his had 
spent a winter in England, and had 
filled him with a respect and longing 
for this sport. Owing to the neglect of 
this side of education in my boyhood, 
such French as I am master of has been 
acquired laboriously in later years, and 
the supyfly is casual and unsatisfactory, 
while the effort to attain any bearable 
approximation to the native pronuncia- 
tion involves a considerable physical 
effort. Under these circumstances, it 
may easily be imagined that my endea- 
vours to explain the mysteries of wattles, 
bullfinches, postern rails, and double 
ditches to my young friend absorbed all 
my faculties, and hindered me from 
doing more than getting an occasional 
glance at the country through which we 
were bowling. I only caught the general 
impression that it was a land of no 
fences, large woods, and somewhat care- 
less cultivation, and that there were no 
cottages in our sense. The houses were 
all large places, combining stables for 
the cattle, underneath or at the back, 
with granary and storehouses above the 
dwelling-rooms. The great majority of 
them were wooden, and in those in 
which bricks were used it was only for 
the foundations and ground-floor. The 
people all looked well to-do, and had 
the sort of slow, humorous gait and 
air of a West-country farm-labourer. 

At last, as we reached the top of a 
long ascent, which we had been climb- 
ing for some twenty minutes, my com- 
panion stood up and said, “Voila St. 
Martin.” I stood up by his side, and 
followed the direction of his finger. At 
some mile-and-a-half distance, at the 
bottom of a gentle slope which we were 
now about to descend, was a large house, 
surrounded by grounds and outbuild- 
ings—not far from it a church, with tin- 
capped spire, in shape more like a cu- 
pola one might see rising from amongst 
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the cypresses on the Bosporus, or on 
Seraglio Point, than any more western 
ecclesiastical structure—a larger group of 
the lumbering homesteads than we had 
yet seen, lying round the church—a sand- 
hill covered with fine firs at the back of 
the village to the north—and a grand 
sweep of rich, level, unfenced country, 
stretching away to the south as far as 
the eye could reach, intersected by the 
long lines of trees marking the course 
of the roads, and dotted over with 
churches and villages at considerable in- 
tervals—this was what the eye took in 
in the hasty glance which was all one 
could take before we had rattled down 
the hill, and found ourselves approach- 
ing the village through some magnificent 
hop-gardens, “They are very fine this 
year,’ said the young Count, as he 
caught my look of admiration at the 
splendid clusters, hanging from poles 
half as high again as those of Kent or 
Farnham. In another minute we were 
in what we should call the village street, 
and had passed the church ; then, turn- 
ing between two great blocks of yellow 
building, one of which proved to be the 
Count’s brewery, and the other his 
coachhouse, stables, and farm buildings, 
we drove on to the lawn in front of the 
house, and in under a large archway in 
the centre of the north side. Here the 
carriages pulled up close to the foot of 
the principal staircase, where the Count, 
two daughters, and three other sons, 
with several servants, were waiting to 
receive us. His wife stepped down 
from the first carriage, and, turning 
round, joined the rest of the family in 
welcoming us to St. Martin. 

I am old enough to remember the 
custom of meeting guests at the hall 
door and escorting them to their rooms, 
prevailing in several out-of-the-way En- 
glish country-houses. There is, perhaps, 
much to be said both for and against it. 
If done with good tact, the slight sense 
of embarrassment, which it probably 
creates in most men’s minds, is more 


‘than compensated by the feeling of 


assurance which it undoubtedly gives, 

that your presence is not a matter of 

indifference. Every evening during our 
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stay we were thus chamberlained by 
noble persons, and had therefore a good 
opportunity of analysing the sensations 
created ; and the remembrance of them 
is certainly far from unpleasant. The 
ceremoniousness of the operation wore 
off rapidly at St. Martin. 

The house we found to be a large 
square building, standing round a court- 
yard, steep-roofed, the walls of a fresh 
yellow cream colour. The ground-floor 
was used for offices and store-rooms, 
except one corner, which was occupied 
by the chapel. The living rooms were 
on the first floor, and were entered from 
a corridor, paved with the smooth com- 
position looking like marbie, which one 
often sees in the Austrian Tyrol and 
Bavaria, and adorned with great pictures 
of boar-hunts. They may have been by 
Snyders, for all I know ; at least, they 
were as ghastly as many which pass for 
his. These corridors ran round the whole 
house on each floor, with windows look- 
ing into the court-yard. The bedrooms 
were, on the second floor, spacious, with 
minute silk-curtained beds, polished 
floors, profusion of looking-glasses, and 
just enough light furniture to make 
them feel homely. Carpets were no- 
where, except in the drawing-rooms and 
anteroom, which were furnished much 
as the same rooms would be with 
us. They were en suite with a large 
billiard-room, beyond which again was 
the dining-room and the count’s snug- 
gery, and business-room—the latter 
hung round with proofs from some of 
Landseer’s pictures, by which he seemed 
to set great store, and furnished with 
books useful to landlords, including 
the “Journal of the British Agricultural 
Society.” These rooms all opened into 
one another with folding doors, so that 
you never went out into the corridor 
unless you wanted to get to another floor. 
They occupied perhaps half of the first 
floor, in another part of which was a room 
forming a sort of open gallery to the 
chapel, in which the ladies of the family 
attended matins daily. In such a large 
house one was surprised both by the 
total absence of state apartments (unless 
indeed these existed in some part to 


which I never penetrated) and the home- 
liness and comfort of the rooms in use. 
After being ushered to your room by 
a count with innumerable quarterings, 
it is humiliating to have to descend to 
dinner in your travelling suit. This, 
however, was our fate, as our luggage 
was still on its way at dinner-time. 
These are the opportunities for testing 
the scientific tact of entertainers, and 
ours stood it so well that I doubt whe- 
ther any member of our party felt the 
least discomfort. The dinner-table was 
laid for eighteen or twenty people. The 
Count and his wife sat opposite one 
another in the middle of the table, and 
from them the family and guests stretched 
away to the top and bottom, in patri- 
archal fashion—the eldest according to 
his birthright, and the youngest accord- 
ing to his youth. At one end were the 
two youngest boys and their tutor, a 
young? priest ; at the other, a drawing- 
master, who had come over from some 
neighbouring town to give the young 
ladies lessons. The Count’s homme 
@affaires, looking like an elderly dra- 
goon officer, had his seat somewhat 
nearer to the Countess. In short, there 
seemed to be a place for every one who 
happened to be at the house, and to 
wear a decent coat; and persons of a 
rank which would have excluded them 
from the table of any great house in 
England were there eating their din- 
ners, and evidently quite at their ease. 
At home one is well enough used to 
great promiscuous feeds, in which three 
or four lords and other potentates gather 
round the upper end of a set of tables, 
and the rest of us eat and drink inferior 
viands down below, and are thankful. 
Condescension on the one side, stiffness 
on the other, and indigestion all round, 
I apprehend to be the nearly indispen- 
sable accompaniments of them. The 
women, if present at all, are confined to 
some inconvenient gallery, and a noisy 
band plays during the meal to cover the 
discomfort which nine people out of ten 
are feeling, and give an excuse for not 
talking to your neighbour, where indeed 
you have nothing to say to him worth 
speaking of. But the social feeling, the 
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great object in fact for which mankind 
feed together, is altogether absent on 
such occasions. On the other hand, at 
private houses with us the dinner-table 
is the most exclusive corner of the house, 
while that of St. Martin{ was the most 
catholic and cosmopolitan. 

We retired with the ladies to coffee, 
from which we were soon attracted by 
the noise of billiard-balls in the neigh- 
bouring room. The boys and their 
tutor were playing a noisy game, and 
when they had done I accepted the 
Count’s challenge. The balls and pockets 
were larger, and the table smaller than 
ours, and the game was new to me,—no 
hazard counting, if I recollect rightly, 
unless you had previously cannoned. 
The floor, too, was polished, so that it 
was like playing on ice, notwithstanding 
which disadvantages, by the help of 
“flukes,” I managed to hold my own, 
and, indeed, established a most unde- 
served reputation as a proficient in the 
game. When the ladies retired, we 
adjourned to the snuggery to smoke a 
cigar, moistened by some of the delicious 
light Bavarian beer, the acquaintance of 
which I had already made at the dinner- 
table, and of which our host was evi- 
dently much more proud than of the 
profusion of fine wines with which his 
cellar abounded. He had a brewery, he 
told me, close by—in the large building, 
in fact, which we had passed as we 
drove up to the house—and was much 
interested in processes of preparing hops 
and malt, on which subjects I fear he 
was much disappointed to find me in 
profound ignorance. We talked, too, 
of the late constitutional changes in 
Austria, and of the state of Hungary, 
on which, of course, I was anxious to 
learn his opinion. I found him rather 
sanguine as to the possible results of 
parliamentary government, but not hope- 
ful about Hungary. “There were a 
number of young men there sprung from 
the noble families, who filled the learned 
professions to overflowing ; restless, 
proud, over-educated, extravagant, and 
poor, who looked to political agitation 
and revolution to open up new chances 
and new careers. ‘These were the chief 
obstacles to any satisfactory understand- 


ing with Hungary, and he saw little 
chance of their abatement.” 

Early in the morning a servant brought 
coffee and light rolls to my room, and, as 
I was enjoying this repast at my open 
window, I became aware of the savour of 
tobacco-smoke mingled with the otherand 
fresher scents of the early day. Leaning 
out of window to ascertain the cause, I 
discovered an old labourer, spreading 
himself out to the sun on one of the 
comfortal..e garden-chairs, between two 
orange-trivs, and puffing out clouds 
from one of the large common china 
pipes of the country. “The Count 
hasn’t much of a bargain out of you, 
old gentleman,” I thought, assuming 
him to be employed in the garden. 
Presently a woman came up with a 
bundle on her shoulders, and, after 
stopping to talk for a minute, seated 
herself too, to help him enjoy the 
bright warm weather. Another man 
joined them soon afterwards, and lit his 
pipe, and then first one and then another 
of the party got up, and disappeared 
round the corner of the house. The 
desire to learn something of the further 
proceedings of these good folk, and the 
pleasure of poking about by oneself in a 
strange place, carried me downstairs. The 
déjedner, I had been told, was at 11, so 
that there was ample time for exploring. 

In my first turn I discovered that 
there was no gate between the village 
and the chateau at either end of the 
grounds. A notice posted up at the 
entrance informed me, after much 
puzzling at it, that persons passing 
through the pleasure-grounds were “ re- 
“ quested not to let their dogs do mis- 
“ chief,” or words to that effect. Then it 
began to occur to me that the broad 
walk in front of the house, and the 
seats which the villagers had been 
occupying amongst the orange-trees in 
their great green pots, and under the 
magnolias, might be free to all mankind. 
So it proved to be. “The people liked 
coming through,” the Count said, “ and 
his family did not object. The public 
road, it was true, ran along just outside, 
as I might see, butit pleased them to come 
past the house. At one time this public 
road had been screened from the house, 
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but an open iron fence had been substi- 
tuted for the old walls, because the 
people didn’t like not getting a view of 
the house.” These oppressed Austrians, 
IT couldn’t help thinking, get some privi- 
leges, it seems, which our sovereign 
people will have to wait some time for 
yet. 

The pleasure-grounds stretched for a 
considerable distance behind the house, 
and were reasonably well filled with 
plants and shrubs. But there was none 
of the exquisite care and neatness which 
one sees lavished on great places at 
home. The grass on the lawns was four 
or five inches long, the borders were un- 
trimmed, and the walks by no means 
free from leaves. The only piece of 
first-class horticulture (if one may call it 
so) which I found was a charming foun- 
tain, which played over a huge bouquet 
of bright flowers, renewed every morn- 
ing. The effect was as if a ylobular 
sheet of plate glass were being con- 
stantly rolled down from the top of the 
flowers, and it was altogether the most 
fascinating little water-work T ever saw. 
The water-supply came from a stream 
which bounded the grounds, clear as a 
Hampshire chalk stream, and full of 
fine trout. They lay there, a guileless 
and uneducated race, lazily taking the 
fly under the alder bushes, and shifting 
their places a foot or two perhaps when 
you showed yourself on the bank. I 
doubt if they had ever had the chance 
of resisting temptation in the shape of a 
well-tied alder-fly or spinner, and I fel! 
some hankering to be the instrument of 
introducing so much of the knowledge 
of good and evil amongst them. The 
house was supplied from a large wooden 
tank pierced with holes, through which 
the stream ran, and which was shared 
by the trout and a quantity of very fine 
eray-fish, which are found under every 
stone and in every hole in the bank. 
On my return towards the house for 
breakfast, my first discovery was a 
covered alley, constructed for a game 
inferior indeed to skittles, but decidedly 
better than any other of that class of 
game ; my next, a gymnasium in the 
open air, furnished with horizontal and 
parallel bars, ladders, vaulting-horses, 
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and a spring-board. As I approached I 
was aware of one of the yellow-haired 
boys, who dropped from a horizontal bar, 
and began a series of movements which 
I took at tirst for extension motions pre- 
paratory to some further exercise. On 
further observation, however, they cer- 
tainly seemed to be addressed to me. 
Could he be taking the trouble to salute 
me in this fashion from thirty yards’ 
distance? I made an awkward sort of 
demonstration in reply. My surmise 
was right. He abandoned his saluting- 
drill, and took to the posts at once again. 
I afterwards, at the boys’ desire, watched 
their performances on the bars and poles. 
They were carefully-educated gymnasts. 
Whether they had much real pleasure in 
the exercises I could hardly judge, nor 
do I know whether they had any games 
outside the gymnastic curriculum, and 
answering to our cricket and football, 
which tell on other parts of a boy than 
his muscles, and these in a way which 
the bars and ropes will not touch. But 
their setting up was certainly better 
than that of most English boys. I 
wish we would attend more to this 
scientific training. As yet our first 
gymnast, Mr. Maclaren, has been preach 
ing this sermon almost in vain. 

After our eleven o'clock breakfast, 
the Count proposed a drive, if I cared 
to see his sugar manufactory, and on 
our return we could have some rifle 
practice. I assented readily, and we 
adjourned with our cigars to the stables. 
Here, in a famous high building in which 
a squadron of cavalry might easily have 
quartered, I found carriage horses of four 
or five different countries. There were 
Hungarians, and light wiry Polish 
horses, a pair very like the old Cleveland 
bays which one sees no longer, and one 
fine English horse to which I was 
specially introduced. I regret to say 
that his mate, a mare of equal size and 
beauty, had misconducted herself by 
running away and breaking her knees, 
for which performance she was just now 
in hospital. 

While the Hungarian horses were 
being put to in a high, old-fashioned 
mail phaeton, we looked round the 
coach-house and farm-buildings. In the 
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former stood nine or ten carriages, of the 
build for the most part of the one in 
which we were about to start. In fact, 
as one of our party remarked, it was a 
place where one could realize the old 
story of “ Bring out more phaetons.” 
The arrangements for the cattle were all 
on the same scale. The Count pointed 
out some large cream-coloured stock, of 
which he was very proud. The estate 
had been celebrated for them time out 
of mind, but the French had utterly 
consumed the then stock in the old war, 
and it had been recovered with great 
difficulty. The Count went on to pro- 
pound his ideas on breeding and agricul- 
ture in general, and I was out of my depth 
in no time. SoI contented myself with 
such a sprinkling of safe remarks as to 
oxen as occurred to me. As we drove 
out he pointed to the great block of 
buildings opposite the stables, and 
promised to show me the brewery 
another morning. I looked up at them, 
and, prepared as I was by this time for 
the sort of princely scale of everything 
about St. Martin, could not help wonder- 
ing why he should want a place half as 
big as Meux’s to brew his beer in. I 
was bred in acounty where, thirty years 
ago, the great folks were famous for their 
beer cellars, and thought of the biggest 
of them, that of a noble lord, wherein 
were butts brewed on his marriage and 
not tapped till his eldest son came of 
age. But the English brewery occu- 
pied only two moderate-sized outhouses, 
What, then, must be the size of the 
cellars which received the produce of 
this monster establishment, and by 
whom could the beer be consumed ? 
My doubts were solved in due course, as 
the reader will be informed. 

We drove out through the hop- 
gardens, and a little further on passed 
by a plot of some thirty acres in losed 
in a high wall. In answer to my 
questions the Count informed me that 
it was his pheasantry, and that the wall 
kept the birds from straying. “ Did 
he not preserve them in the woods?” 
“ No.” “Did he not preserve other 
game?” “No, The fact was that, 
before 1848, there had been a great 
deal of discontent and ill-feeling as to 
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game. At that time his manorial rights 
extended many miles, in fact, across the 
Bavarian frontier. After ’48, the ma- 
norial rights had been transferred to 
the communes, and he paid a small rent 
to them for the right to shoot, if he 
chose, over his own lands. There was a 
moderate head of game, hares, and par- 
tridges, but he had nothing to do with 
preserving.” I inquired, as delicately as 
I could, how he liked the change, but 
found that he accepted it heartily. 
In fact, he said he preferred the 
present arrangement, and would not 
go back if he could. The peasantry 
were never content formerly, and these 
rights over their land bred a great deal 
of ill-will. “ Did the peasantry then 
own much of the land?” I asked. 
“Yes. By far the greater part of it. 
Except his workpeople, the whole of 
the people of the village were pro- 
prietors. Families owned from 25 acres 
up to 130. Each family farmed their 
own land, and at harvest time five or 
six families would join together, and 
cut and carry the crops very qui-kly by 
this means.” “ But did not tie farms 
get broken up constantly into | oldings 
too small to maintain a family?” “ No, 
there was not much subdivision. The 
people were so fond of land that they 
would not subdivide, and, where th ve 
was too large a family for the farm, 
younger sons went away, many of them 
to America, where they could get land 
easily. Even his workpeople must have 
land, and there was scarcely one of 
them who had less than an acre or two 
with their houses; otherwise he could 
not keep them.” “ Were the people 
well off!” “ Yes, Many of them were 
rich, though not so rich‘as the neigh- 
bouring Bavarian peasantry. One queer 
old fellow had washed his gig the other 
day in red wine from some caprice. 
They were thrifty, too, as a rule, but 
very devout and had lately 
voluntarily subscribed 1202. a year to 
have a second priest resident amongst 
‘them.” 

We were now driving along a road 
lined on both sides with fine fruit trees 
in full bearing. These the Count told 
me he had planted about the time of his 
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wedding, and now they were of con- 
siderable value; he sold the produce 
every year to a Salzburg fruit merchant. 
I found that it was not a private road, 
and even if it had been there were no 
fences ; and I had it on the tip of my 
tongue to ask how the boys were made 
to respect the merchant’s fruit. I ab- 
stained, however, for fear of damaging 
by implication the character of the youth 
of my country. Perhaps there are no 
boys in those parts, or they don’t care 
for apples and pears. After four or five 
miles the corn and grass fields gave 
place to a great tract covered with crops 
of beet-root, through which we drove 
over the drawbridge of an old moated 
chateau, not so large as St. Martin, 
but bigger than most English country- 
houses. This was the sugar refinery. 
The house had been sacked and occu- 
pied by the French as a military hospital, 
and had never been put to rights again. 
There was a fine broad staircase and a 
hall with marble columns, and many of 
the rooms had rich ceilings and cornices, 
and old pannelling, in some of which 
there were still pictures not much the 
worse for wear. I remember one in 
particular, of a fierce gentleman, habited 
like an ancient Roman, except that his 
armour was bright red, holding in his 
left hand his right arm which had been 
severed near the shoulder, and bleeding 
from half-a-dozen wounds besides. The 
original had been grievously wounded in 
the Thirty Years’ War, the Count said ; 
but, besides that the French had knocked 
a great hole in the picture, it was not 
otherwise a work of art worth moving. 
The sugar machinery had been set up 
regardless of columns, ceilings, and 
pictures. There were piles of the pro- 
duce ready for market in the store- 
rooms. What chance it would have in 
competition with Bristol sugar I cannot 
say; but certain packages of sugar- 
candy with which I went away loaded 
were enthusiastically received by small 
persons at home. In the courtyard we 
were entertained by the head man with 
the usual glass tankards of the delicious 
St. Martin beer, and much cheery dis- 
course, of which I understood, and can 
report, nothing, and then drove home 
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again and alighted at the rifle range. To 
my discomfiture I found that we were to 
practise at a running deer, with a large 
red heart painted behind his shoulder, 
When this heart was struck the beast 
dropped, and the marker rushed out 
and put it on its legs ayain, after 
throwing up his arms and uttering 
horrible howls. No other hits counted. 
The party awaiting us consisted of one 
of the sons, a student at Heidelberg, 
the homme d affaires, and two other 
retainers of the house, the younger of 
whom I remarked had a telescope-sight 
to his rifle. We made a sweepstakes 
of some dirty little notes, and it was 
agreed that every shot in the heart 
should entitle the firer to draw to the 
value of 2d. sterling, or thereabouts, 
from the heap. The distance was about 
ninety yards. I had never fired with 
ball at a moving object, and vainly re- 
gretted the chances of doing so at 
Wimbledon, which I had thrown away, 
from motives of economy, when it had 
never occurred to me that I should one 
day represent the marksmen of my 
country in the centre of Europe. It 
was too late now, however, and I fol- 
lowed the Count, who, I found, was a 
famous slayer of chamoix, which he 
hunted at his place in the Tyrol. I saw 
that he covered and followed the beast 
for some distance before firing, and tried 
to do likewise. The result was a miss. 
To my horror my next shot took effect 
close by the brute’s tail. “Fire for- 
ward,” said the Count, and I shot before 
his nose, and then grazed his neck. 
Meantime the heap of dirty notes was 
rapidly lessening, the Count drawing 
his tuppence at each shot, and he with 
the telescope-sight doing likewise. I 
watched the latter, and found that he 
did not follow the deer, but waited 
until it passed. I now tried this plan, 
but with equally bad success, invariably 
missing, or hitting the brute in dis- 
graceful parts of his person. My only 
consolation was, that the rest of the 
party were little better than myself, 
and I was delighted when the last 
greasy note disappeared into the Count’s 
pocket. I fear that doubts must have 
crossed his mind as to the veracity of 
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my statement, that I was used to the 
rifle, as he asked if I would like a shot 
at a standing mark. I assented in 
desperation, and, in answer to a shout, 
the yelling barbarian at the other end 
produced a small target with the figure 
of a cock marked thereon. This time, 
however, fortune favoured the British 
flag, and I succeeded in touching the 
heart twice running, and eliciting the 
horrible howlings of the marker, for 
whom I began to entertain a less pro- 
found hatred. Satisfied with this, I 
declined further experiments, and found 
courage to remark, as we strolled in to 
dress for dinner, that most Englishmen 
were accustomed to standing marks, but 
at much greater distances. 

I do not propose to run the risk of 
wearying my readers by dwelling in 
detail on the remainder of our visit. 
The first day may serve as a specimen 
of the whole. We followed our own 
devices up to the morning meal, and 
_ then drove about, exploring the neigh- 
bourhood, until dinner. I found that, be- 
sides his farming establishment, brewery, 
and sugar manufactory, our host was 
engaged in other industrial pursuits. 
One day we visited potteries which he 
had established, where he was turning 
out not only good bricks and tiles, but 
drain-pipes of various sizes. He was 
persuading the peasantry not only to 
substitute bricks for wood in their 
houses, but to drain their lands. The 
process was slow, but already, as I saw, 
the rooms in which the people lived had 
in many cases been recently rebuilt in 
brick. The coal which was used at the 
potteries was quarried on his own land. 
It was poor stuff, full of dirt, but an- 
swered the purpose. Another day we 
made a tour of inspection of his woods, 
which contrasted most favourably with 
the neighbouring public woods belong- 
ing to the commune. The latter were 
in a slovenly state, grown up with un- 
derwood, and the trees crowded and 
dwarfed for want of proper thinning, 
while the Count’s were clean and care- 
fully kept, with magnificent sticks of 
timber from eight to fourteen feet in 
girth, running up for thirty feet without 


a branch. One great wood, he told me, 
was a famous fox cover, in which, I 
regret to say, he was in the habit of 
shooting that sacred beast with a rifle. 
The brewery was also duly lionized, and 
my doubts as to cellarage room were set 
at rest. The hill, which rose directly 
behind the village, was hollowed out— 
I will not venture to say to what dis- 
tance, for we explored its depths with 
only two flickering candles, and stood 
reverentially before long lines of vast 
barrels full of the best beer undoubtedly 
that has ever passed these lips. This 
was, of all his industrial horses, the pet 
hobby with our host. The atmosphere 
of the huge cellar was even carefully 
tempered with ice in hot weather, and, 
in fact, nothing was spared to make the 
manufacture as perfect as possible. The 
product, besides supplying the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, was sold in large 
quantities both to Austrian and Bavarian 
merchants. It was evidently the Count’s 
own favourite liquor, and I could see 
that his good-will to me warmed as he 
discovered my strong sympathy with 
this taste of his. It is impossible to 
give an idea of the St. Martin beer to 
palates accustomed only to the degene- 
rate compounds in vogue amongst us. 
It had none of the smart bitterness of 
Bass or Allsopp, or of the heavy sweet- 
ness of Scotch ale. In fact, I am ata 
loss to describe its peculiar freshness, 
lightness, and purity, and don’t know 
where its like can be tasted this side of 
the “ Hof Bierhaus ” at Munich. 

Some of our drives gave us fine views 
of the Bohemian mountains across the 
Danube to the north and east, and every 
now and then, when the air was more 
than usually clear, the mountains which 
encircle the Gmunden Sea came out on 
the southern horizon like enchanted 
clouds. We found too that the broad 
plateau on which St. Martin stands is 
itself of considerable elevation. On the 
side of a hill, certainly not more than 
two hundred feet above the general level 
of what we had taken for lowlands, we 
found the Daisy of Parnassus growing 
luxuriantly, which none of our party 
remembered to have found at home 
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lower than some twelve hundred feet 
above the sea level, on the slopes of 
Snowdon. The first impression of the 
prosperity of the peasantry only increased 
on further acquaintance. I managed to 
look into one or two of their houses, and 
found the rooms always of good size and 
comfortably, though rudely furnished, 
and the depths of barn and storehouse 
behind well filled with produce of dif- 
ferent kinds. The children must glory 
in these famous great play-rooms always 
close at hand. They seem just the places 
where, as twilight creeps on, you would 
scarcely wonder to see Rumplestitskin 
suddenly appear on a corn sheaf, or to 
hear that your own little people had 
been making acquaintance with one 
of the “little people” of the Grimm 
brothers. I cannot however understand, 
taking the average prices at the time we 
were there, how the ‘earnings of the 
smaller proprietors cau much exceed the 
wages in our northern counties at any 
rate. One has been taught to think 
that the religion of these lower Aus! :ians, 
tainted strongly with what we set lown 
as gross superstition, would be only 
likely to tend to thriftlessness ail im- 
morality. Whatever the reason my be 
—and | don’t pretend to give any ¢) ion 
on this part of the sulject after « few 
weeks only spent ameng them—the un- 
doubted fact is that I never have seen 
in any part of the world a population so 
well-to-do, or apparently more contented. 
Their religion, at any rate, gives them a 
respect fur property not always found 
elsewhere, as witness the Count’s avenue 
of fruit-trees, and a series of stations by 
the side of a road which led up to a little 
chapel to the Virgin, just outside the vil- 
lage. There were ten or twelve of these 
stations, and in each of them an elaborate 
bas-relief by some Munich artist, full of 
delicate work, which had been placed 
there by the Countess. These seulp- 
tures were absolutely unprotected, but 
not a scratch could you find on any one 
of them. I am free to confess that, 
after a few days’ residence amongst 
them, my desire to join in their worship, 
as well as in their common life, became 
so strong, that on the last morning of 


our stay I stole into the gallery of the 
chapel behind the ladies of our party ; 
and | am not the least inclined to repent, 
on looking back, this participation in 
idolatry, as I suppose our religious 
papers would call it. The youngest son 
of the house, dressed as an acolyte, was 
helping his tutor in the service. 

We returned to the station as we 
had arrived, accompanied by several 
members of the family. Our kind 
hostess was not well enough to do us 
this last grace, but stood at the door by 
the side of her husband as we drove 
away —a fair, gentle figure, in fair white 
drapery ; and the last words we heard as 
we left St. Martin were her kind ‘ Dieu 
vous garde, et amusez vous bien.” 

During the drive, as I turned over 
the experiences of the last week in my 
mind, I had to confess that, so far as 
this corner of the Austrian Empire was 
concerned, the pity and contempt of 
the British public were decidedly super- 
fluous, and that it would not be easy at 
home to find a country neighbourhood 
in which the social relations of great 
and small people, and the material con- 
ditions of life, were so satisfactory. 
Here was ample wealth without any 
of that consciousness of it and sens 
of oppression which its trappings s 
often give rise to. The very liveried ser- 
vants were not the least like Jcameses, 
and looked as if they were all in the 
habit of dving an honest day’s work in 
the brewery or sugar factory. 

I have had some scruples in writing 
even thus much of the pleasant memories 
of this visit to a private house amongst 
a people for whom the majority of my 
countrymen have little kindness, and 
less respect. In doing it, I have care 
fully suppressed details which, though 
more interesting than any here set 
down, might possibly have been con- 
sidered a breach of the laws of hos- 
pitality, should these lines ever fall into 
the hands of persons who may recogni 
the originals, If I have unintentionally 
erred in this respect even as it is, I can 
only hope that my motives may be 
accepted by them as some excuse. 


H. 
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HENRY HUDSON, 


THE NAVIGATOR, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BY DR. G. M. ASHER, OF HEIDELBERG, 


Hensry Hupson is known to most edu- 
cated men as the discoverer of Hudson’s 
River, Hudson’s Strait, and Hudson’s 
Bay. Very few persons, however, have 
tried to obtain a more intimate know- 
ledge of this remarkable character. Yet, 
besides the importance of his voyages, 
his career offers a great and unique moral 
interest. More than any other man 
Hudson has identified himself with on 
sole idea, in the service of which h 
laboured with matchless heroism, <A.. 
these valiant efforts were in vain, ami 
led him to a frightful martyrdom. Ani 
yet he owes to these same fruitless 
achievements a justly-earned renown, 
greater than that at which he aimed. 

Hudson’s one idea, to discover a short 
route to Asia by the North, was not of 
Hudson’s creation. It owed, in various 
shapes, its origin to that great and all 
but unknown man, Sebastian Cabot, 
the discoverer of the mainland of 
America, and the founder of England’s 
maritime power. A large amount of 
glorious enterprise had already, in 1607, 
been produced by his plans; and by 
the voyages, his ideas gave rise to the 
names of John and Sebastian Cabot, 
of Cortereal, Verazzano, Gomez, Davis, 
Willoughby, Chancellor, Barents, Heems- 
kerk, Linschoten, and many others of 
minor note, had become historical. 

All these labours, however, and those 
of Hudson’s like them, were doomed to 
be fruitless as regarded their main pur- 
pose, for their object is beyond the reach 
of man. All the short northern routes 
to Asia are blocked up by permanent 
icefields, and can therefore never become 
practicable for ships. Yet, in spite of 
their fruitlessness, these bold ventures 
belong to the most important events 
that history records. To them Eng- 
land owes her American discoveries and 


colonies, her sway of the ocean, her 
fisheries of cod and whale, her trans- 
Atlantic and northern trade ; in short, 
that progress by which from a kingdom 
of very limited power she has risen to 
the first place among the empires of 
ancient and modern times. It is to th 
consequences of these same apparently 
fruitless undertakings that the United 
States owe their existence, the Dutch 
their freedom and glory, the Russians 
their connexion with the west of Europe. 
When we consider what the fate of 
Europe would have been without the 
victory of England and the Netherland 
over Spain, we may almost be justified 
iu placing the importance of the early 
northern voyages even above that of 
Columbus’s magnificent discovery. 

The scientific results of the northern 
expeditions were, however, up to Hud 
son’s time, much ‘less satisfactory than 
any one unacquainted with the scientific 
methods of those days would be able to 
imagine. Longitudes, which are at 
present determined by means of the 
chronometer, could, in the sixteenth 
century, not be calculated at sea. The 
necessary consequence was an extreme 
want of accuracy in the laying down of 
new discoveries. Some instances of 
these errors appear almost beyond belief 
to the modern reader. Thus Sir Hugh 
Willoughby discovered, in 1553, a part 
of the coast of Nova Zembla. This dis- 
covery was afterwards placed by English 
geographers on the coast of Spitzbergen 
—a mistake about equal to that which 
would be committed by confounding th: 
coast of Ireland with that of Sicily. 
Through errors of a similar nature, main 
land appeared as islands, icefields as 
coasts, rivers as estuaries, and the sam 
coast-line was sometimes drawn, from 
different surveys, under different names, 
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two, three, and even four times, on the 
same map. 

But even these scientific results 
extended nowhere, except in Europe, 
beyond the arctic circle. The polar 
regions of Asia and America were worse 
than unknown. For the unknown 
spaces had not been left blank on the 
maps. ‘They had been filled up, partly 
from vague indications of the ancients, 
partly from the scientific dreams of 
modern scholars, with imaginary coast- 
lines which were of course very wide 
from the truth. Thus the celebrated 
Dutch geographer, Henry Hond, with 
whom Hudson was acquainted, boldly 
asserted that Asia does not extend 
beyond the fiftieth degree of northern 
latitude—a mistake by which a tract of 
country far greater than the whole of 
Europe is absolutely ignored. 

These mistakes of the geographers led 
Hudson, as we learn from incidental 
notices in his journal, into the erro- 
neous belief by which all his efforts 
were prompted. He was led to think 
that the discovery of a short northern 
route to China was a feasible, though 
not an easy task ; and he was determined 
to solve the problem, or, as he himself 
said, ‘‘to give reason wherefore it would 
not be.” Not less than six different 
routes were thus tried by him in the 
short space of four years, from 1607 to 
1611. We must look on a map of the 
arctic regions to understand these various 
efforts and the causes of their failure. 

Three large ‘arctic islands, or groups 
of islands, are placed to the north-west, 
north, and north-east of Europe: Green- 
land, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zembla. 
We know at present a fact which Hud- 
son first discovered: that the sea be- 
tween the northern parts of these three 
mainlands is itself also almost like a 
mainland. Sometimes in immense and 
closely packed floes, in many places as 
one unbroken surface, the ice stretches 
from Greenland to the north of Spitz- 
bergen, and from Spitzbergen to the 
north of Nova Zembla. 

When we leave the European waters, 
and turn to Asia and America, the pro- 
spects of the northern explorer who tries 








to find a navigable route to China do 
not become more cheerful. 

The frontier between the arctic seas 
of Europe and Asia is marked by the 
group of islands called Nova Zembla, 
which rises, in the shape of an upright 
halfmoon, from the coast of Russia into 
the Northern Ocean. The sea or bay 
which is situated on the Asiatic side 
in the inner part of the crescent, the 
Sea of Kora, is even in midsummer 
covered with mighty floes, between 
which the navigation is extremely haz- 
ardous, and in many places impossible, 
even to the hardiest and most experi- 
enced seamen. In spite of its energy 
and the skill and perseverance of its 
captains, the Russian Government has 
not yet been able to trace the east coast 
of Nova Zembla. 

Yet, even if arrived beyond the Sea of 
Kora, the navigator has made no real 
progress on his way to China. He has 
yet before him the thousands of miles 
of Siberia’s northern coast, no part of 
which is accessible to ordinary naviga- 
tion. Even the Russia expeditions, by 
which the easiest parts of this coast 
have been explored, are reckoned among 
the boldest maritime adventures. And 
there exists no well authenticated record 
of any but Siberian vessels that have 
at all penetrated to the north coast of 
Siberia. 

While the prospects in the East are 
thus entirely destroyed by the science 
of our days, those in the West are not 
by any means more encouraging, al- 
though they have called forth a much 
larger amount of exertion. The first 
attempt to find a route by the north of 
the American continent almost coin- 
cides with the discovery of that conti- 
nent itself, and the last of a long series 
of efforts to discover a north-west pass- 
age have been made but yesterday. Yet 
no vessel has really penetrated from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific through the 
north-western passage. 

Of all these impossibilities none ap- 
peared as impossibilities to Hudson's 
contemporaries ; and, though beset with 
difficulties, 2 number of chances of a 
short northern route to China seemed 
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to exist. Hudson himself tried not less 
than six of these delusive hopes. He 
attempted :— 

1. To sail across the North Pole 
(1607). 

2. To sail eastward by the north of 
Spitzbergen (1607). 

3. To enter the Arctic Ocean between 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla (1608). 

4. To penetrate through the Nova 
Zembla group into the Sea of Kora 
(1608). 

5. To find a north-western passage, 
in those parts where New York is at 
present situated (1609). 

6. To reach the Pacific through the 
strait and bay which now bear Hudson’s 
own name (1610-1611). 

It is curious that Hudson missed the 
only route which may perhaps, under 
favourable circumstances, allow some 
isolated craft to force its way from one 
ocean to the other—namely, the route on 
which Sir John Franklin perished. But 
it can hardly be questioned that Hudson, 
had he lived longer, would have tried 
that chance also. 

He began his career as a northern ex- 
plorer in the service of the Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, which had been 
founded by Sebastian Cabot, in 1553, 
expressly for the purpose of trading with 
India and China by a north-eastern 
route. The numerous attempts made 
by the Company in order to realize the 
founder's idea proved of course fruitless. 
They led, however, to the establishment 
of a lucrative trade with Russia, and 
through Russia with Persia and Tartary. 
The dangers and difficulties of the voy- 
age to Archangel became thus familiar 
to a noble school of English seamen who 
laid the foundation for England’s oceanic 
navigation and commerce. Two im- 
mense services especially were rendered 
by Sebastian Cabot and by his company 
to all future navigators: the invention 
and development of the logbook, and 
the systematic observation of the varia- 
tions of the needle. The journals kept 
by the seamen in the Company’s service 
differ, indeed, but little from those of 
the present day, while all the accounts 
of voyages undertaken prior to 1553 are 


more like the random narratives of tou- 
rists than like maritime records. And, 
of all the early journals of the Merchant 
Adventurers, none are equal to those of 
Henry Hudson. He is especially dis- 
tinguished by adding to the logbook a 
new feature—the observation of the dip 
of the magnetic needle. 

We have already seen that Hudson’s 
first attempt was to reach Japan and 
China by passing the North Pole. This 
plan had been suggested in 1527 by 
Robert Thorne, a Seville merchant, who 
seems to have been under Sebastian 
Cabot’s influence. Up to 1607 the plan 
had not been tested ; and Hudson, too, 
soon discovered how impracticable it 
was.! 

Hudson left Gravesend the Ist of 
May, 1607, reached Shetland the 26th 
of the same month, and the Greenland 
coast the 13th of June. He tells us 
that he hoped to find an open sea, in- 
stead of the northern parts of Greenland 
which his chart indicated. But, although 
that chart was not correct in all its 
details, Hudson’s first hope proved de- 
lusive. He did not any more succeed 
in finding a passage through the ice 
between Greenland and Spitzbergen ; 
and the search after such a passage led 
him rapidly along that undulating 
north-easterly line which the arctic ice- 
bank between Spitzbergen and Green- 
land describes in summer time. He 
thus reached Spitzbergen the 27th of 
June. Here he made again, and with 
no more success, an attempt similar to 
that he had made off the Greenland 
shore. He tried to force his way 
through the Spitzbergen group east- 
wards, but found solid land where he 
desired to discover the open sea. Not less 
in vain were his efforts to pass east- 
wards or northwards by the north of 
the Spitzbergen group. Everywhere 
the way was blocked up by boundless 
icefields. The whole of the month of 
July having been spent in these fruit- 

’ We shall not trouble the reader with such 
geographical details as only a thorough ac- 
quaintance with arctic geography would enable 
him to understand; and we shall therefore 
devote but a few lines to Hudson's first 
voyage. 
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less endeavours, Hudson shaped his 
course homewards the Ist of August. 
On his home voyage he peg wy 
discovered an island under 71° N. lat., 
which he called Hudson’s Touche S, and 
which has since been called Jan Mayen 
Island by the Dutch. Hudson’s name 
has not yet been restored to this island by 
Englis hh geographers, although claime d 
for it with unquestiona ble evidence 
more than five years ago. 

This first voyage of Henry Hudson 
had one highly important result. It 
led to the establishment of the arctic 
fisheries both of the English and Dutch, 
which, besides their great economical 

value, have mightily contributed in 
fe ting au army of skilful and daunt- 
less seamen, 

Hudson’s second voyage, in 1608, 
which was again undertaken for the 
Merchant Adventurers, offers still fewer 
points of interest. It merely served to 
destroy some of the delusive hopes of a 
north-easterly route to China hitherto 
entertained by geographers. 

Having ascertained by his first voyage 
that there was no ho] e of penetrating 
between Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
Hudson’s new plan was to enter the 
Arctic Ocean between Spitzhbergen and 
N va Zembla. He left London the 
2d of April, 1608. The 11th of June 
he was in lat. 75° 24’ N., between 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, engaged 
in his struggles against Se floes 
and fields of ice. After only a week's 
vain exertions, the 18th f- June, 
this struggle had to be given up, and 
Hudson had to sail southwards. He 
now tried a course similar to those 
of the preceding year. Misled by his 
charts, he sought to go eastwards through 
the Nova Zembla group ; but, where he 
had hope -d to meet with an open passage, 
the unbroken coast-line co ntinued with 
piti'ess perseverance. On the 6th of 

ly the fruitlessness of this effort had 
become evident, and only one apparent 
chance remained in those quarters—to 
enter the Sea of Kora by the open 
passage between Russia and Nova 
Zembla. DBut it was already too late 
for such an attempt, and Hudson’s 





vessel was not fitted for the already 
well-known dangers of the Sea of Kora ; 
Hudson therefore returned towards 
home on the 6th of July. Regretting 
the loss of the finest part of the season, 
he was tempted yet to sail to the north- 
west, and to explore the mouth of the 
strait that now bears his name. This 
idea, however, he gave up for the pre- 
sent, and reached home the 26th of 
August. 

Hudson’s account of the second voyage 
— the following justly celebrated 
passage :— 

This morning (June 15th, 1608, 
“lat. 75° 7'.N.) one of our companie 
“ looking overboard saw a mermaid, and, 
“calling up some of the companie to 
“see her, one more came up, and by 
** that time shee was come close to the 
ship’s side, looking earnestly on the 
“men; a little after a sea came and 
“overturned her. From the navill 
“ upward, her backe and breasts were 
“like a woman’s, as they say that saw 
* her, her body as big as one of us, her 
“ skin very white, and long haire hang- 
* ine downe behind, of colour blacke ; 
in her going down they saw her tayle, 
“which was like the tayle of a por- 
‘passe, and speckled like a macrell. 
“ Their names that saw her were Thomas 
“ Hills and Robert Rayner.” 

The two failures of 1607 and 1608 
seem to have discouraged the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers from further 
pursuing the scheme of the north-eastern 
search. Hudson, however, firmly ad- 
hered to his idea, and a very short time 
after his return to England he followed 
a call to another quarter, where better 
prospects were held out to him. At the 
close of the year 1608 we meet him in 
Holland, already perfeetly familiar with 
the leading personages in nautical en- 
terprise and geographical science, such 
as Peter Plancius, Isaac Lemaire, Henry 
Hondius. He even became mixed up 
in a very singular manner with the 
Dutch political conflicts that were then 
at their height. Without deviating in 
the least from his one and only purpose 
of finding a northern route to China, 
and most probably without understand- 
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ing the motives of those he was dealing 
with, Hudson entered into negotiations 
with both of the great political parties 
of Holland who were bidding against 
each other for his servicea In this bid- 
ding a still more important personage, 
the envoy of Henry LV. of France, the 
celebrated Jeannin, took an active part 
on behalf of his master. 

The struggles of the two parties 
between whom Hudson was thus bandied 
about had so great an influence on the 
consequences of his third voyage that 
we canflot help entering at some iength 
into the different subjects of this Dutch 
party strife—a subject of great intrinsic 
interest, and of some importance for 
the history of England’s home and foreign 
affairs. 

The war between Spainandthe N-ther- 
lauds had the effect of transferring all 
those brilliant features by which Belgium 
had been distinguished up to Philippe 
I.’s time—her commerce, industry, learn- 
ing, and art—to the northern provinces 
which shook off the Spanish yoke, and 

specially to Holland. All the principal 
ywns of Holland still bear the archi- 
tectural stamp of their perfect renewal 
it the end of the sixteenth century. 
Che seemingly miraculous growth of the 
Dutch republic was indeed nothing but 
: transplantation of the most vigorous 
ments from the south to the north, 
vad the destruction of Belyium’s pros- 
perity was its necessary consequence. 

This state of things was definitively 
settled by the truce of 1609, by which 
Spain recognised the independence of 
the northern Netherlands, while these 
gave up, for twelve years, the war with 
Spain. The treaty contained one of the 
most infamous stipulations ever invented 
by diplomatists, the closing of the river 
Scheldt. It fortified the iron rule of 


papistic persecutions in Belgium, cut off 


all hope of the return of the Protestant 
emigrants, and thus doomed Belgium 
to that perpetual despondency from 
which she suffered during more than 
two centuries, and only recovered within 
our own recollections. 

Such a treaty was for the native 
Hollanders like a double victory over 


Spain and over Belgium. Very differ- 
ent, however, were the feelings with 
which it was regarded by the emigrants 
from Belgium—a body of nearly a mil- 
lion, which contained the very quint- 
essence of everything that had formerly 
made Belgium, and had now made 
Holland, a powerful state. These emi- 
grants contended—perhaps with truth, 
perhaps with the ordinary delusion of 
emigrants—that by an honest continua- 
tion of the war with Spain the Spaniards 
must be driven from Belgium also, The 
Orange family, whose interests lay in the 
same direction, shared the same views. 
Another scarcely less powerful ally was 
the grudge of the lower trading classes, 
especially in the towns, against the 
powerful families who ruled the cities 
of Holland and the country itself, as 
deputies from the cities in the estates of 
Holland. 

The party into which these three 
elements were combined centred in the 
Calvinistic clergy, who consisted almost 
exclusively of Belgians. Having sprung 
from a war in defence of the Protestant 
religion, the party was naturally ruled 
and kept together by its preachers. 
Of so much importance, indeed, was 
this religious standard, that the adver- 
saries also felt obliged to raise a theo- 
logical banner, on which they inscribed 
the name of Arminius. The well- 
known maxims of Church government, 
set forth by that celebrated Dutch 
divine, had originally no other purpose 
than to suit the interests of the oli- 
garchs, whom they delivered from the 
power of the Calvinist ministers. 
Arminians and oligarchs were con- 
vertible terms. 

These two parties, the Calvinistic and 
the Arminian, lasted down to the French 
Revolution of 1789. They are not even 
now quite extinct. Formed gradually 
during the war with Spain, the two 
parties had assumed their definitive 
shape in 1607 and 1608, It was in the 
midst of the turmoil of their struggle 
that Hudson arrived in Holland. 

But what had the party strife to do 
with the north-eastern search ? 

The glorious beginning of Holland's 
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maritime success had been mainly the 
work of the Belgian emigrants. Belgian 
merchants, settled in various towns of 
the northern provinces, had first started 
ships for oceanic commerce. The Bel- 
gian emigrants had also hit upon the 
singularly happy and fruitful idea of 
turning the science of geography into a 
weapon against the King of Spain. The 
fathers of modern map-making, Gemma, 
Ortelius, and Mercator, were Belgians, 
and, though themselves Roman Catholics, 
yet closely connected with the Protes- 
tants. Their followers, Hulsius, the 
De Brys, Bertuis, De Laet, Cluverius, 
Jodarus, and Henry Hondius, and espe- 
cially Peter Plancius, were all of them 
Belgians and Belgian emigrants. Plan- 
cius, a most ardent Calvinistic preacher, 
and one of the heads of the Calvinistic 
party, had opened at Amsterdam a school 
of navigation, to the influence of which 
all the early voyages of the Dutch can 
be distinctly traced back. With regard 
to the search for a short northern route, 
and to all northern search in general, 
Plancius held very nearly the same 
positions as Sir John Barrow held, and 
Sir Roderick Murchison holds, in our 
days. Plancius’s most cherished pupils, 
William Barents and Jacob Heems- 
kerk, had won imperishable laurels by 
their north-eastern voyages ; and, when 
Barents’ companions returned from their 
celebrated wintering at Nova Zembla, 
where Barents himself had perished, 
Plancius’s house was the first place they 
repaired to. 

But the vigilant chief of the Holland 
nativists, John Oldenbarnevelt, did not 
allow the power which the early mari- 
time successes created to remain in the 
hands of his political adversaries. He 
established, in 1602, the great East India 
Company, whose government was from 
the beginning, and always remained, 
with the Arminians. This company 
had, to the exclusion of all other Dutch 
citizens, the privilege of trading to the 
East by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and by the Straits of Magellan. 
The trade by the northern route that 
was yet to be discovered was, however, 
not included in the privilege. 


When Hudson first arrived in Hol- 
land, he had been called there by the 
East India Company. After some 
negotiations with him they told him 
that, while the question of the truce 
with Spain was pending, they would not 
enter into any new enterprise. They 
gave him a retaining fee, and claimed 
his services for the year 1610. These 
transactions took place in December 
1608, or in the beginning of January 
1609. 

But, in the meanwhile, the Belgians 
had not been idle. One of thefr prin- 
cipal merchants and shipowners, Isaac 
Lemaire, tried to persuade Jeannin, 
the envoy of Henry IV., to engage 
Hudson, and thus to forestall the East 
India Company. The voyage was to be 
taken on joint account, under Lemaire’s 
name, Henry furnishing but the very 
moderate sum of three or four thousand 
crowns (écvs). Jeannin’s letter, which 
informs Henry IV. of this negotiation, 
is an extremely valuable document for 
the history of commerce. It is not less 
curious from the insight it gives into 
Plancius’s and Lemaire’s illusions con- 
cerning the extreme north. These illu- 
sions have, unfortunately, not been quite 
dispelled even at the present day, and 
some of them still figure among the 
hopes and plans of Professor Peter- 
mann. May they not again bear bitter 
fruits ! 

Although the transaction between 
Jeannin and Hudson was to be a pro- 
found secret, it became, like most secrets, 
known to the persons whom it concerned ; 
and the Amsterdam directors of the East 
India Company determined to send 
Hudson at once, in 1609, against the 
advice of their Zealand colleagues, who 
were by this time convinced that the 
north-eastern route to China was a mere 
dream. 

The vessel which Hudson obtained 
for his voyage, the Half Moon, was, 
in size, like those the English com- 
pany had supplied to him. It was a 
small flat-bottomed craft of the kind 
then generally used in the Dutch coast- 
ing trade, and manned with a crew of 
sixteen, partly English, partly Dutch. 
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The Englishmen were, as far as their 
names are known, from among Hud- 
son’s former companions. They must, 
therefore, have come to Holland for the 
express purpose of again joining in a 
northern expedition. The Dutch sailors, 
on the contrary, accustomed to East 
India, were ill-adapted for a polar 
voyage. 

Hudson originally intended to under- 
take again a north-eastern search, most 
probably through the open strait south 
of Nova Zembla (Nassau Strait), and 
then go through the Kora Sea. Scarcely, 
however, had he arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nova Zembla when a 
mutiny broke out among the crew, the 
Dutch sailors refusing to battle with the 
ice. Hudson then laid before them 
two proposals: “to undertake a search 
“ through Davis’s Strait, or to go to the 
“coast of America, to the latitude of 
“40°. This idea had been suggested 
“to him by some letters and maps 
“which his friend Captain Smith had 
“sent to him from Virginia, and by 
“which he informed him that there 
“was a sea leading into the western 
“ocean by the north of the southern 
** English colony.” ? 

Captain John Smith, the founder of 
the English empire in North America, 
had married the daughter of an Indian 
chief. It is, therefore, probable that he 
had received from the Indians some 
vague account of the great Western lakes, 
which induced him to mistake these 
ocean-like waters for the Pacific. It 
would even seem as if Hudson himself 
had communicated Smith’s opinions to 
his friends in Holland. For the Dutch 
geographer, Hessel Gerritsz, the first 
writer who spread Hudson's reputation, 
and, like Hudson, a friend of Peter 
Plancius, asserted in 1612 that, accord- 
ing to the unanimous testimony of the 

! Virginia as opposed to New England. 
The above passage is from Van Meteren’s 
chronicle, and can almost with certainty be 
traced back to Hudson himself. Van Meteren 
died in 1612, only two years after Hudson’s 
return from the third voyage. Florida is a 
very vague term. Even in the 17th century 
the natives of the State of New York were 
sometimes called Floridans. 
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‘irginians and Floridans, their coun- 
try is to the west washed by a wide sea, 
and Gerritsz identifies that sea with the 
Pacific. 

Hudson’s crew accepted the search 
indicated by Captain Smith, which 
offered them no danger of cold and ice- 
fields. The 14th of May the Half Moon 
left the neighbourhood of Nova Zembla. 
Having arrived in the American waters, 
near the coast of Nova Scotia, in the 
beginning of July, Hudson examined 
the whole sea-shore from Nova Scotia 
down to the mouth of the Delaware. 
But the records by which the memory 
of this part of the explorations is 
handed down offer little interest at the 
present day, Of Hudson’s own journal 
only a few scraps have been preserved 
in a Dutch translation. Those notes of 
his companions in which the voyage 
along the coast of the United States is 
described are of a strictly nautical 
character. They do not even allude to 
Hudson’s one leading purpose, the 
search for a north-western strait ; and 
they do not allow us to watch the 
continual rising and vanishing of his 
illusive hopes. 

From the Delaware Hudson returned 
northwards along the coast, and on the 
2d (12th, new style) of September, 1609, 
he made the discovery which has most 
illustrated his name. On that day he 
entered the mouth of Hudson’s River. 

In the river’s mouth nearly a week 
was spent. Then Hudson sailed up the 
river till he arrived, on the 16th, near 
what is now the city of Albany. Here 
the river becomes too shallow for large 
vessels. This fact having been ascer- 
tained by a boat sent afew miles higher 
up to take soundings, Hudson began his 
home-voyage the 28th. Having dropped 
slowly down the river, he was, the 5th 
of October, again on the open sea. 

The narratives of this earliest voyage 
up and down Hudson River abound with 
anecdotes of encounters, some friendly, 
some hostile, with the natives. We 
Shall select a few of the most charace 
teristic ; Hudson himself tells :°— 

tetranslated from the Dutch translation 
of De Laet. The original is lost. 
sabe 
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“ T sailed to the shore in one of their 
canoes, with an old man who was the 
chief of a tribe, consisting of forty 
men and seventeen women ; these I 
‘saw there in a house well constructed 
of oak bark, and circular in shape, so 
that it had the appearance of being 
well built, with an arched roof. 
contained a great quantity of maize, 
or Indian corn, and beans of the last 
year’s growth, and there lay near the 
house, for the purpose of drying, 
enough to load three ships, besides 
what was growing in the fields. On 
‘our coming into the house, two mats 
were spread out to sit upon, and imme- 
diately some food was served in well- 
‘ made red wooden bowls ; two 
‘were also despatched at on 

bows and arrows, in quest of gam 
who soon after brought in a 
pigeons which they had shot. 
likewise killed a fat dog, and 


it in great haste with shells 
. they hac 


pair 
I 


ot out of the water. 

[I would remain 

them for the night, but I 

‘after a short time on board the ship. 

The land is the finest for cultiy 

‘that Lever in my life set foot 

and it also abounds in trees of 

: descripti n. The natives are 

‘good people, for, when they 

‘I would not remain, they 

‘ that I was afraid of their bo 

‘** taking the arrows, they broke them in 

** pieces, and threw them into the fire.” 

a very different spirit are n 
observations on the Ind 

by Juet, one of Hudson’s m 

constant companions, an able man, 


of a very bad character, to w 


with 


return 


lo 
, supposed that 


al 
Ws, al 


mack 
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opl ’ the country e 

f us, making show of lov 

gave us tobacco and _ Indian 

‘wheat, and departed for that night, 
‘but we durst not trust them 

“ This morning there came eight-and 

* twentie canoes full of men, women, and 

‘children to betray us,! but we saw 


’ 


1 The intentions of the Indians were evi- 
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“c 


“ce 


their intent, and suffered none of 
them to come aboard of us. 
twelve of the clocke they departed. 


‘ They brought with them oysters and 


. beanes, 
‘ They 


whereof 
have great 


we 


bought some. 
tobacco pipes of 


‘yellow copper, and pots of earth t 
“ dresse their meat in..... 


* came 
‘with their bowes 


“In the morning two great canoes 
aboord full of men, the on 
and arrowes, and 
the other in show of buying knives, 


‘to betray us, but we perceived thei 


intent. Wee took two of them to 
have kept them, and put red coates 
on them, and would not suffer the 
others to come near us. So they 
went on land, and two others came 
aboord in a canoe; we tooke the one 


‘and let the other goe ; but hee which 
‘we had taken got up, and leapt over- 
board. ceee 


“This morning oure two savages 


‘o 


‘ called to us in scorne. 


‘of them 


got out of a port, and swam away. 
After wee were under sayle they 


“ 


rhe people of the mountaynes came 
aboord us, wondering at our ship and 

We bought some skinne 
for trifles. This afternoon 
one canoe kept hanging under ow 
sterne with one man in it, which we 
could not keep from there, who got 


weapons. 


* up by our rudder to the cabbin’s win- 
‘dow, and stole out my pillow, and 


‘ two shirts, and two bandeliers. 
‘master’s mate 


Ow 
shot at him, and strooke 
brest, and killed him. 
all the rest fled away, 


him on the 
Whereupon 


‘some in their canoes, and so leapt 


‘out of 


them into the water. We 


‘manned our boat, and got our things 


* again. 


Then of them that 


one 


‘swamme got hold of our boat, think- 


ing to overthrow it. But our cooke 
tooke a sword, and cut off one of his 


‘ hands, and he was drowned.” 


the natives : 


de 


sutly of a friendly nature. 


Only once Juet does full justice to 


“ There wee found very loving peo- 


No Indian war- 


party would have been accompanied by women 
and children. 
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‘¢ ple and very old men : where we were 
** well used.” 

But even the following charming 
wnecdote is spoilt by the hostile tone 
in which it is told :- 

** And our master and his mate ceter- 
mined to trie some of the chiefe men 
‘of the countrey, whether they had 
‘any treacherie in them. So they 
‘tooke them downe into the cabbin 
‘and gave them so much wine and 
‘aqua vite that they were all merrie : 
and one of them had his wife with 
‘him, which sate so modestly as any 
of our countreywomen would do in 
‘a strange place. 
them was drunke, which had beene 
‘aboord of our ship all the time that 
we had beene there: and that was 
strange to them ; for they could not 
‘tell how to take it. The canoes and 
‘ folks went all on shore : 
‘ them came againe, and brought stropes 
‘ of beades—some had six, seven, eight, 
‘nine, ten—and gave him. So he 
slept all night quietly. ... 

“ The people of the cor 

not aboord till noone, 

they came and saw the savages well, 
‘they were glad. So at three of 
‘ clocke, in the afternoone, they came 
‘ aboord and brought tobacco, and more 

beades, and gave them to our master, 
‘and made an oration, and showed him 

all the countrey round about. Then 

they sent one of their companie on 
‘land, who presently returned, and 

brought a great platte full of venison 
‘dressed by themselves; and they 
‘caused him to eate with them ; then 
“they made him reverence, and de- 
** parted, all save the old man that lay 
“ aboord.” 

This first acquaintance with the effects 
of the fire-water—for them not an aqua 
vite, but a water of death—remained 
still vivid in the Indians’ memory two 
hundred years after its occurrence, as 
German missionaries among them testify. 

The creat difference between Hudson’s 
and Juet’s appreciation of the natives is 
but one instance, and a very mild one, 
of the dissensions between the master 
and his crew. The whole plan of the 
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voyage had already been altered by their 
mutinous behaviour, which was about to 
a still more decisive influence 
on Hudson’s fate. By preventing his 
return to Holland, it mainly contributed 
to lead him to the vast and dreary inland 
sea which bears his name—at once the 
site and the immense monument of his 
martyrdom. 

For, when the /a/f Moon was again 
out of the mouth of the river, the whole 
crew unanimously refused to return to 
Holland. This seemed to Hudson so 
sinister a symptom that he could not 
even be induced to accept his mate’s pro- 
posal, else so alluring to him, of passing 
the winter on Newfoundland, and start- 
ing at the very beginning of the next 
season for a search in Davis’s Strait. 
Hudson tried, seemingly with perfect 
success, to persuade the crew to winter 
in Ireland. But, when they neared the 
British Islands, a renewed mutiny com- 
pelled him to direct his course to 
Dartmouth harbour, on the coast of 
Devonshire. Here he arrived the 7th 
of December, 1609. In Dartmouth a 
new and most fatal disappointment 
awaited him. While the storms of 
autumn and winter retarded his inter- 
course with his employers in Holland, 
the English Government, in January 
1610, laid an embargo on the persons 
of Hudson and of his English com- 
panions. 

Hudson’s plan had been to undertake 
in the next season but a short search, 
from the middle of May to the middle 
of September, and then to return to 
Holland. Although this plan was frus- 
trated, he was not to remain idle. A 
new company was formed in England 
for the express purpose of Hudson’s 
explorations, It is curious how mighty 
were the efforts by which one vessel 
of very moderate dimensions, with a 
crew of only twenty-four persons, in- 
cluding all the officers, was fitted out. 
Hudson’s new employers were, besides 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
and the East India Company :— 

Henry Charles, Earl of Northampton, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal ; Charles, Earl 
of Nottingham, Admiral of England ; 
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Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, Lord Cham- 


berlain ; Henry, Earl of Southampton ; 
Villiers, Earl of Salisbury ; Theophilus, 
Lord Walden ; Sir Thomas Smith Man- 
sell; Sir Walter Hope; Sir. Dudley 
Diggs ; Sir James Lancerratt ; Rebecca, 
Lady Romney; Francis Jones, Alder- 
man ; John Wolstenholme, Esq.; John 
Edred, Robert Sandy, William Green- 
well, Nicholas Leats, Hovet Stopers, 
William Russell, John Mericks, Abraham 
Chamberlaine, Philipp Barlomathis, mer- 
chants of the city of London. 

The real merit of having started the 
expedition belongs, however, neither to 
the two mighty companies, nor to the 
noble patrons, but to three gentlemen 
whose names are in the above long list 
not to be distinguished from the crowd 
of other names—to Sir Dudley Diggs, 
Sir Thomas Smith, and John Wolsten- 
holme, Esq. Purchas, the historian of 
the expedition, mentions no other name 
but theirs; and Hudson gratefully in- 
scribed those of Sir Dudley Diggs 
and John Wolstenholme on the passage 
which forms the entrance-gate from 
Hudson’s Strait to Hudson’s Bay. Sir 
Thomas Smith’s name was afterwards 
given by Baffin to Smith’s Sound. 

Hudson’s intention was from the 
beginning of this voyage the same which 
he carried out: to search for a route to 
the Pacific through the strait now called 
Hudson’s Strait. This search was so 
far prepared by anterior north-western 
expeditions that much of the groping 
movements which mostly mark voyages 
of discovery was saved to Hudson. 
Frobisher had already, in 1576, found 
a strait parallel and close to Hudson's 
Strait. Davis, one of the greatest of 
northern navigators, had spent the three 
seasons of 1585, 1586, and 1589, in 
examining the shores of the strait which 
justly bears his name. He had even 
drawn these coasts for the then cele- 
brated globe of Henry Molyneux. The 
existence of several western straits 
on the American side of Davis’s Strait 
was therefore, in the’ beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a fact generally 
known among geographers. Nay, Hud- 
son’s whole plan had, during his stay 
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in Holland, been discussed between him 
and Peter Plancius, by whom it was 
rejected. For Plancius told Hudson 
that Hudson’s Strait is not a way to 
the Pacific, but a blind alley. Of this 
fact Plancius had been informed by a 
seaman who had been at the bottom of 
the strait and bay. Hudson’s imme- 
diate predecessor in the north-western 
search, George Weymouth, had, in 
1602, sailed nearly one hundred leagues 
(three hundred miles) into Hudson’s 
Strait. Hessel Gerritsz, and Luke Fox 
state that Hudson followed Weymouth’s 
footsteps—a statement which some of 
Hudson’s own observations confirm. 

It would, therefore, be a great mistake 
to attribute to Hudson the discovery of 
the strait, in the vulgar sense of the 
word discovery. His real merit consists 
in the exploration of the strait—a work 
of such magnitude that it would alone 
be sufficient to justify the immortality 
of his name. 

The 17th of April, 1610, Hudson 
took his last leave from London. His 
vessel, the bark Discovery, sailed with 
him and his companions from St. 
Katherine’s Pool near London Bridge. 
An illboding event marked his very 
first step. Before he had left the River 
Thames, the 22d of April, he had to 
send back a man named Coleburne— 
by others Colbert or Colbrand—whom 
Hudson’s employers had forced upon 
him as an assistant and official adviser. 
It is not surprising that this else abso- 
lutely unknown individual has revenged 
himself on Hudson’s memory by pre- 
tending that he was the real author of 
the search through Hudson’s Strait—an 
assertion that is fortunately refuted by 
Hudson’s anterior communications with 
Peter Plancius. 

Having passed the Orkneys and the 
Faroe islands, Hudson was the 15th of 
May near the southern coast of Iceland. 
He then rounded the south-western 
point and sailed up along the western 
shore. But the unusually vehement erup- 
tions of Mount Hecla—which, accord- 
ing to Hudson’s opinion, indicated the 
approach of heavy weather—and especi 
ally the compact icefields that yet en- 
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circled the north-eastern coast of Iceland, 
induced our navigator to stay a fortnight 
in two of the western harbours, Dyre- 
Fiord and Breyde-Fiord. During this 
repose they kept Whitsuntide, bathed 
in the hot springs, shot a vast store of 
wild fowl, ducks and partridges, plovers, 
geese, mallard, teal, and curlew, One 
gun could kill enough to feast the whole 
company of twenty-three persons. The 
sea also supplied them with an abun- 
dance of fish. 

During this stay in Iceland, Juet, 
Hudson's mate, began to excite the men 
against the master; and shortly after 
leaving the shore he threatened to turn 
the ship's head homewards. This re- 
bellion seemed so serious a matter to 
Hudson that he at first intended to 
sail back to Iceland in order to send 
Juet home by a whaler. He refrained 
unfortunately from executing this ju- 
dicious plan, and even maintained Juet 
in his position. 

While they were waiting in Breyde- 
Fiord, whole islands of ice came off the 
western coast, and on the Ist of June 
the sea was already sufficiently cleared 
to allow their departure. Hudson in- 
tended to sail in as direct a line as pos- 
sible to the mouth of his strait. But 
he was forced to adopt a somewhat cir- 
cuitous course. For the south of Green- 
land was still encompassed by icefields 
which stretched far out into the sea. 
Only on the 25th day after his departure 
from Iceland, the 24th of June at mid- 
night, Hudson entered his strait from 
the north, in latitude 62° 17’ N. 

A geographical account of the voyage 
through the strait would not only fatigue 
the reader; it would even be of very 
doubtful value. The maps and charts 
of Hudson’s Strait are still in the highest 
degree unsatisfactory ; and conclusions 
based upon their comparison with Hud- 
son’s journals would rarely make us 
obtain unquestionable facts. We have 
nevertheless the means of appreciating 
the greatness of Hudson’s achievement, 
and of marking its place in the history 
of northern discovery. 

Hudson has left a map of the strait 
which is far superior even to Davis and 
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Molyneux’sdelineation of Davis's Strait ; 
and no other northern map or chart ex- 
isting at the time can at all be com- 
pared to it. From this map, and from 
the journal and accounts that have been 
preserved, we can conclude with certainty 
that Hudson examined both the northern 
and the southern shore of the strait—an 
undertaking of such vast difficulty that, 
without the positive proofs we possess 
of its having been accomplished, we 
should hesitate to admit even its possi- 
bility. 

The strait has a length of more than 
600 miles, and an average width at least 
equal to that of the German Ocean. 
And se continual are the fogs and mists 
in those regions that a coast must be 
approached very closely in order to be 
investigated. The season of 1610 was, 
besides, far from favourable to the ex- 
plorers. The deep bays and recesses of 
the southern coast were in midsummer 
still filled with ice which, though loose 
and drifting, was not the less dangerous 
to navigation, especially at night, and 
when foul weather had set in. Hudson 
first discovered a remedy against such 
dangers, which has, we believe, often 
been imitated since. He fastened his 
vessel to the biggest floe he could lay 
hold of, and then gaily. sported along 
with it, the floe opening a channel 
through the ice. 

The seeds of mutiny which Juet had 
sown while they were staying in Iceland 
showed their first germs when, on the 
5th of July, they were so blocked in by 
icefields that Hudson in his own heart 
gave up all hope, as he afterwards avow- 
ed. Although the crew obeyed his call 
on their exertions, they began to mur- 
mur very loudly, and Juet’s voice was 
once more raised against the captain's. 
While Hudson even in this extremity 
believed that he could reach East India 
by Candlemas (in February 1611) Juet 
spoke words of bitter mockery, which 
were but too true, and sounded therefore 
the more severely. 

Some sport was here and _ there 
afforded by seals and bears on drifting 
floes. But even ,this rare chase was 
mostly without success; the seals and 
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bears escaping by diving or jumping on 
other islands of ice before the boats 
could approach them. At last the 
western mouth of the strait was reached, 
the 2d of August. The 3d of August 
1610, Hudson entered Hudson’s Bay. 
The island to which Hudson 
the name of his patron, Sir Dudley 
Diggs, and the opposite cape, which he 
named after John Wolstenholme, Esq. 
form a kind of gateway between Hud- 
son’s Strait and Hudson’s Bay. The 
islands swarm with fowl of every kind, 
which the natives of the region catch 
by an ingenious trick—placing a snare 
in such manner that the birds caught in 
it strangle themselves. 
deer was also met with. Yet, to the 
indignation of his crew, Hudson could 
not be induced to tarry, but moved on 
southwards, now evidently confident 
that the way to China was plain before 
him. For, on leaving the strait, the 
coast of Hudson’s Bay trends almost 
directly from the north to the south. 
The mistake was, however, too evi- 
dent to remain long hidden, especially 
to a man like Juet; and the more the 
danger of wintering in this dreary region 
became a certainty, the more Juet’s wild 
mind was roused ; and, at last, Hudson 
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was obliged to depose him, the 7th of 


September, 1610. 

After wandering about in the laby- 
rinth of icefields, islands, creeks, and 
harbours to the south of Hudson’s Bay, 
and finding every rising hope of a 
through passage to the Pacific almost 


immediately destroyed, the months of 


August, September, and October being 
thus spent, they were frozen in by the 
3d of November. A similar misfortune 
has befallen many Arctic navigators, and 
frequently in far more trying circum- 
stances. The latitude of Hudson’s 
winter-quarters is only a few miles 
to the north of that of London. 
Barents had, in 1596, wintered in lati- 
tude 73° N., nearly 1,500 miles further 
north, and Dr, Kane’s wintering took 
place in latitude 80°, nearly 2,000 miles 
nearer to the Pole. The gloom of an 
endless night, which added so much 
to the horrors both of Kane’s and Ba- 
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rents’s wintering, was here of course out 
of the question, as much as in London 
r Berlin. Hudson’s provisions, though 
not abundant, were yet far more plen- 
tiful than those of most navigators 
have wintered in the i 
ber of adventitious additions were made 
to them by shooting and_ fishing. 
Scurvy visited few of the early north- 
ern expeditions less severely than Hud- 
son’s. Only one man died of this ter- 
rible disease, though a good many were 
more or less afilicted by it. 

Yet this trying time, which has so 
often brought out the most beautiful 
qualities of the seaman—his steady trust 
in God, his cheerfulness, his obedience 
and attachment to his superiors—made 
a hell of Hudson’s ship. The muti- 
nous spirit showed itself without dis- 
guise, and Hudson had openly to take 
precautions for his personal safety. He 
seized all charts, notes, and writing 
materials, in order to render it impos- 
sible for his crew to return without him. 
He was exceedingly careful in hoarding 
a store of provisions, so much so that 
he increased instead of diminished the 
distrust of his men, which grew from 
day to day, and continually threatened 
to break out in open revolt. 

A momentary diversion was made in 
this state of things by the hope—vain, 
like all Hudson’s hopes—of establishing 
a regular intercourse with the natives. 
One of them had been to the ship, and 
had entered intoa bartering negotiation. 
When Hudson followed his traces, he 
already perceived that he was close to 
the encampments. But, when he neared 
the fires, of which he had seen the 
smoke, the inhabitants were always 
Much faster than he, they fled 
before him. Not even here his illusions 
left him. From the knife which he 
had seen that one man wear, and which 
appeared to him like those of the Mexi- 
cans, he concluded that he was near the 
Pacifie Ocean. 

Hie was to empty the cup to the very 
dregs before the terrible end of the 
tragedy took place. The mutiny by 
which he lost his life broke out three 
days after the vessel had at last been 
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enabled to get away. His departure 
from his winter -quarters took place the 
18th of June. On the 2ist of June, 
1611, Hudson, with his son John, who 
had always been his companion, and 
seven sick men afflicted with scurvy, 
were exposed in a boat. Their former 
companions then fled from them at full 
sail, as if from an enemy. 

During the home voyage the principal 
ringleaders died—Juet from want, in 
sight of the Irish coast ; the others long 
before, in a fight with the Esquimaux. 
The remainder reached home towards 
the middle of September. They were, 
at their arrival, imprisoned, but they 
must soon have been released—for Robert 
Bylas, who had acted as master in the 
home voyage, acquired a conspicuous 
place among northern navigators. 

The consequences of Hudson’s extra- 
ordinary career, the energy of which 
has seldom been approached and never 
exceeded, are very remarkable. When 
he suffered the most cruel kind of mar- 
tyrdom, a lingering starvation, in the 
presence of his son and of his faithful 
companions, who were suffering and 
dying with him, he must have considered 
all his dauntless efforts as absolutely 
fruitless. Yet how much have they 
produced! The Bay and Strait have 
opened up the vast territories which, 


ESSAYS AT 


XIII. OF TOLERATION. 


Arter all, Toleration has been only 
another name for indifference. Such is 
the first impression which the student 
of ecclesiastical history receives from his 
perusal of that mingled record of good 
and evil which deals with the growth 
of religious opinion. And, whether first 
impressions are to be trusted or not, 
there is undoubtedly much to be-said 
for this view of the case. The history 
of strong religious conviction in the 
older ages of the world has been, almost 
invariably, the history of persecution. 
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after having for centuries yielded an 
inexhaustible supply of furs, are now 
destined to hold a distinguished place 
among England’s colonial possessions, 
The first voyage has yielded to England 
and Holland a fishing trade the proceeds 
of which amount to millions of money, 
and which has vastly contributed to de- 
velop the energy of English and Dutch 
seamen. More important still are the 
consequences of the third voyage. Hud- 
son’s own employers, the East India 
Company of Holland, did not follow up 
his discoveries, because all West-Indian 
trade was specially advocated by the Cal- 
vinists, as an infringement of the right 
which the King of Spain pretended to 
have to the whole of America. There- 
fore, although some trading to Hudson’s 
River had taken place by a number of 
adventurers from 1611 to 1620, a 
regular intercourse began only in 1621, 
when the West India Company had 
been established—a specially Calvinistic 
concern, whose principal aim was to 
injure the King of Spain. Under the 
auspices of that powerful company, the 
fort which had been built in 1614 on 
the River Hudson gradually developed 
into a town of importance, the trade of 
which was already considerable, when, 
in 1664, it was conquered by an English 
fleet, and named New York. 


ODD TIMES. 


It is a remarkable fact that the 
sharpest persecutions which the early 
Christians endured were inflicted upon 
them by men whom the world has 
agreed to call good. It was the philo- 
sophie thinker, the wise and considerate 
ruler, and not only the mere sensualist 
madman, amongst the Roman governors, 
who bade the torch to glow and the 
tiger cages to be unbarred for the 
Christian. 

It has been alleged, indeed, that the 
Hebrews were not an intolerant people. 
But it must be remembered that the 
religion of the Jew was not a religion 
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of proselytism. The Jewish nation was 
self-contained, within a narrow cordon 
which had no power of flexibility or 
expansion. Those without were dogs, 
doomed to Gehenna ; and it was enough 
contemptuously to let them be. Judaism 
had no message to mankind at large. 
But the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles are sufficient, I should fancy, 
to show us how the Jew could deal with 
a difference of opinion when it mani- 
fested itself in men of his own faith. 
He treated the moral infection (so he 
deemed it) as he would have treated a 
physical infection. He cut off, or tried 
to cut off, the offending limb, lest the 
whole body should be polluted. In a 
word, he persecuted ; as religious men 
had done before, and as religious men 
were to do again. 

And the history: of Christianity, as 
we all know, is one long record of 
religious intolerance, even of virulent 
persecution, of that which was held to 
be error; until it culminated in an 
organized system under the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition. 

And, to come down to more recent 
times, it is altogether a mistake to sup- 
pose that the English Reformers were 
the undeserving victims of religious 
intolerance. They were persecuted, it is 
true; were burnt at Smithfield and 
elsewhere. But it must be remembered 
that they had previously themselves 
been persecutors too. Cranmer had 
burnt for heresy. Latimer had “ as- 
sisted” at the burning of the Jesuit 
Forrest ; had preached the sermon before 
the torch was applied to the faggot. 
Calvin, more fortunate (if he were in- 
deed more fortunate), was enabled to 
burn his man without putting his own 
fingers into the fire. And we do not 
charge these acts on Calvin, Latimer, or 
Cranmer, as crimes of a hideous dye. 
It is unjust to expect even the best men 
to be much wiser or better than their 
age. In fact, persecution, to men who 
were liable, at any moment, to be them- 
selves persecuted—who, in the emphatic 
language of the time, carried their souls 
in their hand—must have worn a very 
different complexion from that which it 


bears with us, who sit by a snug sea- 
coal fire and read Foxe’s ‘* Book of 
Martyrs.” Nor, strange to say, has the 
very experience in their own persons of 
the evils of intolerance tended to make 
men a whit more tolerant of other men’s 
opinions. The Pilgrim Fathers flee from 
civil and religious disabilities in England 
to a New England, where righteousness 
is to reign ; but it is to bore holes with 
red hot irons in the tongues of men 
who happen to differ from themselves 
as to the sanctity of the Sabbath and 
the authenticity of the word of God, 
They flee from persecution only to be 
persecutors in their turn. 

The principle of Toleration, religious 
and social, is, in fact, entirely an upgrowth 
of modernism. I may say that it has 
been forced upon man against his will. 
It has sprung from circumstances which 
have never found their parallel in any 
former age of the world’s history. In 
order to reconcile identity of citizenship 
with diversity of belief, it has been 
necessary for men to cast about for some 
Divine law which can regulate an ano- 
malous state of things, and bring them 
into subjection to itself. The position 
of the human family in respect of the 
principle of Toleration reminds me of 
nothing so much as of the traveller's 
story of a great American inundation, 
in which bears, pumas, pythons, deer, 
and cattle find themselves huddled 
together on some small island of safety, 
and are startled out of their individual 
animosities by the strangeness of the 
circumstances which surround them. 
For intolerance seems to be inborn in 
man; and there is no lesson which he 
has learnt more slowly—if, indeed, in 
any true sense, he has learnt it at all— 
than to bear with the infirmity of others. 
Much that has of late been called 
Toleration has been only adiaphorism. 
Men have congratulated themselves that 
they were extremely liberal, when, in 
fact, they were only indifferent, and saw 
no great divergence of error from the 
truth which they themselves held. For 
that is not Toleration which would pride 
itself on sanctioning what it considers 
to be no error at all, or, at all events, 
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only a harmless error. As a great 
statesman once said, “ [ don’t want my 
“ friends to stand by me when I am in 
“ the right, but when I am in the wrong. 
*¢ When I am in the right I can take care 
“ of myself.” So Toleration—in any real 
sense of the word—is only called into 
play when we are asked to allow the 
promulgation of error which we con- 
sider to be altogether damnable and 
ruinous. And from this weak natures 
shrink, even when they profess the 
principles of religious liberty. So an 
English statesman (to take a glaring 
example) could give utterance to the fol- 
lowing strange and incongruous opinions. 
“ Toleration,” said an Under-Secretary 
of State to his constituents in 1857, 
“is the great corner-stone of the re- 
“ ligious liberties of this country. And, 
* as I understand it, it means the com- 
“ plete liberty and freedom of worship 
“among all Christians; it means Tole- 
“ ration of all sects and denominations 
“of Christians who believe in the one 
‘** Mediation.” And this immediately 
after he had said, “ Toleration of the 
* superstition which the Hindoos call 
“ yeligion, by the British Government, 
“has had the effect of retarding the 
“ ascendency of the British name, and 
“ preventing the salutary growth of 
** Christianity.” He is ready, you see, 
to tolerate what he considers to be the 
truth, or something not very far removed 
from the truth; but, so soon as error 
comes in his way, the toleration of it, 
‘in preventing the ascendency of the 
“ British name,” is a thing “ most tole- 
rable and not to be endured.” And of 
this nature, [ suspect, has been a good 
ileal of the so-called Toleration of 
modern times. 

Indeed, it is instructive to notice 
how intolerant men often unconsciously 
become at the very moment they fancy 
they are pleading the most zealously for 
Yoleration. The reader will perhaps 
remember Wesley’s story of the spirit, 
who inquires (somewhat brusquely and 
irreverently, I must confess) on his 
arrival in Iteaven, ‘* Whom have you 
here? Any Wesleyans?” “ No.” “ Any 
Roman Catholics?” “No.” “ Any 


Church of England people?” “No: 
we are all Christians here.” Wesley's 
heaven, you see, has no place for any 
but Christians. In other words, more 
than one-half of God’s creatures are to 
be shut out of their Maker’s presence 
for being found in that state of life to 
which He has called them. It is to be 
a sectarian heaven after all. 

But it will be well, perhaps, for us to 
stop for a moment, and inquire what 
this word Toleration really means ; this 
battle-ground of religious opinion ; this 
Shibboleth of one faction and bugbear 
of another. Can we not strip it, yea, 
dissect and analyse it, if need be? 
How many a bugbear, on close inspection, 
has been but a white sheet and a turnip 
after all! Toleration is very commonly 
supposed to be synonymous with liberty 
of conscience. Now, if this were so, it 
would be no question whether Toleration 
were a duty, or expedient, or the con- 
trary to these. Toleration would be 
simply universal and unavoidabie. For 
liberty of conscience has been possessed 
by all persons, at all times, in all places. 
By the fires of the Holy Inquisition, 
in the Neapolitan dungeons of Bomba, 
there has been liberty of knowing and 
thinking the truth for all. The light of 
heaven might be shut out, but not 
liberty of conscience. For every one’s 
conscience has been at liberty to direct 
his course of action, to weigh present 
loss (it may be) with future gain ; and, 
on striking the balance, to choose 
whether of the twain he would have. 
The prisoner’s limbs may have been 
fettered, but his conscience no man 
might shackle. For thought is free. 

t is of course a very different thing 
when we come to liberty of speech and 
liberty of action. It is always in the 
power of a majority, whether in numbers 
or in strength, to hinder the free ex- 
pression of individual opinion, or the 
free course of individual action. And 
it is therefore with freedom of speech 
and action, and not with freedom of 
thought, that Toleration and its opposite 
—whether we call it persecution, or the 
prevention of the spread of error—is 
concerned ; although, of course, con- 
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science is indirectly implicated in the 
matter, as a man may deem it his duty 
to speak out the thought that is in him 
at all hazards. 

Now the question is, Ought Govern- 
ment or society to interfere with this 
liberty of speech and action in the 
individual? In the first place, has any 
Government a moral right to do so? 
Most of us believe that a father has a 
right to act thus with respect to hi 
children, whilst they are of tender age. 
A father has a right to train his children 
in the religion which he helieves to be 
true—nay, as many think, a right to 
coerce them in that direction, if need 
be, even by means of punishment, s 
that it be not excessive, or dangerous 
to life or limb. And we allow much 
of this power to be delegated by the 
parent to schoolmasters. “I had one 
just flogging,” Coleridge relates of 
himself. ‘* When I was thirteen I ran 
** away from school, and wanted a shoe- 
maker to take me as his apprentice. 
When Bowyer, my master, asked me 
how I came to be such a fool, I 
answered that I had a great desire to 
be a shoemaker, and hated the thought 
of being a clergyman. ‘ Why so?’ 
said he. ‘ Because, to tell you the truth, 
sir,’ said I, ‘I am an infidel.’ For 
which, without more ado, Bowyer 
“ flogged me: wisely, as Ithink ; soundly, 
“as I know.” Coleridge’s master, you 
see, stood to him in loco parentis, and I 
take it that Government has a right to 
check liberty of speech and action in 
individuals, to coerce them, whether in 
religion or morals, only on the suppo- 
sition that the functions of Government 
are paternal. On any other grounds |] 
do not see what right Government has 
to interfere with the liberty of the 
subject, except in so far as that liberty 
is used to the hurt of another member 
of the community, either in his person 
or property. However, when we havi 
got our paternal Government, it will 
be quite time enough to inquire whether 
Government has a moral right to in- 
terfere with liberty of speech and action 
on the part of its citizens, 

The question, then, it seems to me, 
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can be argued only on the ground of 
expediency. And this appears to be 
the position which Mr. Mill takes up 
in his work on “ Liberty.” His argu- 
ment on behalf of Toleration is three- 
fold. 


“ Toleration,” he says, “ is expe- 
e 


dient, because—1. The opinionsilenced 
“ may, after all, be true: 2. It may be 
“partly true and partly false, and so 
‘“‘we should lose the half truth: and 
“3. Unless an opinion, even if true, 
“be vigorously and earnestly contested, 
“it will be held as a mere prejudice, 
“ and its meaning perhaps be altogether 
“ lost.” Now this threefold argument 
would seem at first sight to be some 
what superfluous, reminding one of the 
schoolboy’s reply to the request that he 
would lend his knife, “ I haven't got 
one; besides, I want to use it.” If 
the first reason holds good—and un- 
doubtedly it is a most strong and cogent 
argument for Toleration—the second 
and third are unnecessary, even if they 
do not weaken the case. 

It is maintained that there are no new 
discoveries to be made either in ethics 
or in religion. But still it is imex- 
pedient that man should run the risk of 
losing any, the smallest, contribution to 
the sum-total of truth which he already 
possesses. But half truths, the world 
has always held, partake very much of 
the nature of error. Heresy, for in- 
stance, has been almost always un- 
mitigated truth—so far as it went ; but 
then it only went halfway towards the 
truth, was only a half-truth, and there- 
fore perhaps more dangerous on that 
account. For with half-truths the world 
can very well afford to dispense. But 
to say that, unless an opinion be vigo- 
rously and earnestly contested, it will b« 
a mere prejudice, and perhaps altogether 
lost, would seem to make for persecution 
rather than for Toleration ; for, in the 
fires of persecution, truth and opinions 
have been contested with a vigour and 
an earnestness which, without that cru- 
cial test, would never have been im- 
parted to them. In fact, it seems that 
obstruction—which is only negative in- 
tolerance—has been the first test which 
all truths have had to surmount before 
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they could be universally received. 
Even before truth can be dispassion- 
ately considered, it seems necessary that 
it should pass through the fires of per- 
secution. “ You tell us that you believe 

such and such things, and you wish 
to persuade us of their truth. But 
‘are you prepared to suffer for them ? 

If so, it will perhaps be worth our while 
‘ afterwards to consider whether there is 
‘anything in them or not. But, if you 

decline this test, we will hear no 
‘ word more of the matter.” Such has 
been the world’s reception of every ereat 
truth brought before it. And I do not 
know that any truth has been lost by the 
world in consequence, 

That men should have learnt the 
quality of mercy is well. But it may 
be a question how far those who have 
been brought up in an age of universal 
Toleration would be prepared to suffer 
for their faith, if their faith should be 
assailed. Persecution, however, has not 
shown itself to possess even the nega- 
tive virtue of success. The blood of 
the martyrs has always become the seed 
of the Church. And, as a matter of 
fact, no great cause, religious, political, 
or social, has ever finally triumphed 
until it has first undergone a crucifixion. 


XIV. OF A FOX COVERT. 


Ir you want to know a man, see him 
in his amusements rather than in his 
work ; for the one has possibly been 
forced upon him by circumstances, 
whilst he invariably chooses the other 
of his own accord. And indeed, like 
wine, the mere act of recreation causes 
a man to show himself, to cast off much 
of that veil, or rather armour, of con- 
cealment which we all more or less put 
on in our daily work and intercourse 
with one another. 

And, if one could spare the time from 
such a high and mighty subject as fox- 
hunting, it would be worth our while 
to notice how this armour of reserve 
gradually encases a man, till it becomes 
as much a part of himself as the 
lobster’s shell, without which he would 
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feel naked and unsafe, a mere mollusc, 
and no Men and women 
are not, as a rule, naturally given to 
and concealment. They 
rather like drops of water, always ready 
to run into other and 
upon approach. We do not find young 
children reserved and reticent. I knov 
indeed that it has been a fashion of 
moralists lately to sneer at the ingenu 
ousness of youth. But they are un- 
doubtedly wrong in this. They have 
gone for their type of disingenuousness 
to school-boys and school-girls, to little 
people who have already entered a little 
world of their own, with its barriers and 
laws, which have caused them to begin 
to secrete the silicious fluid that is to 
harden into the shell. Their tender 
limbs, in fact, are already encased in 
armour. I was much amused the other 
day watching my children at play with 
a friend’s children, who had lately 
returned from school. These were 
almost the first playfellows my little 
ones had had the good fortune to meet 
with. And it was interesting to note 
the difference ; the homebred, isolated 
children, careless in speech, evidently 
saying out at once what came upper- 
most, unreticent, unbosoming them- 
selves to their playfellows, laying them- 
selves open in a hundred little ways to 
little shafts of childish ridicule, and to 
misconception. My friend’s children, 
not much older in years than my own, 
had entered upon the discipline of that 
microcosm, a school, and had already 
learnt the necessity of self-restraint, and 
the virtue of reticence. 

If an Englishman unbends at all, it 
is undoubtedly in the hunting-field. 
Indeed, the English character can in no 
way that I know of be better studied 
than in the national amusements. These 
all include, for the most part, some- 
thing actively to be done—as in fox- 
hunting, shooting, fishing, cricket, and 
the like. Such these, in 
which everybody finds some work cut 
out for him, have little of the mere 
passive character of recreation which the 
Frenchman delights in,—that lounging 
and staring Boulevard life, which, in 
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the French acceptation of the word, is 
pleasure, It may be said indeed that 
horse-racing forms an exception to this 
rule. And truly to any one who wit- 
nesses the national Saturnalia, the 
Derby-day, and looks only upon the 
surface of things, it may seem that the 
Englishman is content at all events on 
one day in the year with the simple 
enjoyment of looking on, the mere 
plaisir Cétre. But those who choose to 
dive below the surface of things know 
that it is not so. In the first place, as 
John Bull cannot keep his hands still, 
and must be doing something, the 
ground is strewed with Aunt Sallys, 
knock ’em-downs, and similar games, to 
employ his leisure ; and, in the second 
place, since this is but poor fun after 
all, whilst he perforce stands idle, and 
stares about for his amusement, as it is 
not his wont to do, the devil comes and 
puts a job of work into his hand, and 
—he bets. 

Such were some of the thoughts 
which passed through my mind during 
the short ride which my cob, the only 
hunter I possess, was ambling on to a 
certain meet of fox-hounds not far 
from home. 

“ Post equitem sedet atra cura,” says 
Horace. But then it is clear that 
Horace never hunted—nay, never even 
went out on a soft, mild, balmy winter- 
day, as I was doing, to see the hounds 
throw off. For, though black Care may 
mount up behind the horseman when he 
sets foot in the stirrup at his own door, 
may accompany him on the high road, 
or even lean over and whisper a few 
unpleasant remarks to him at the cover 
side, yet I defy that intrusive and un- 
comfortable pillion-rider long to keep 
her seat after the fox is found, and the 
hounds are fairly gone away. “ Hullo, 
mate,”’—as I heard last summer at the 
seaside one old tar say to another who 
was sitting solitary in his little boat just 
within hail of the shore, mending sails 
and lines,—“ Hullo, mate, you’ve got 
ne'er a one to fall out with to-day.” 
“Well, I sometimes falls out with 
myself, d’ye see,” was the reply. And 
indeed, of all quarrels and causes, I know 
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of none so continuous and so hard to 
make up as those wherein conscience 
is the accuser, and is also retained for 
the defence. Butthe man who is going 
out hunting, or even to look on whilst 
other people hunt, shuts up that law- 
court at any rate for a few hours. The 
criminal is remanded back to his cell, 
whilst the magistrate goes out for the 
day. In fact, the Englishman takes his 
pleasure less sadly in the hunting-field 
than in any other place. He lays him- 
self out to be amused. He unbends, 
and shows somewhat more of himself 
than he cares to discover at any other 
time. 

One of the greatest charms of fox- 
hunting undoubtedly is, that it disposes 
of all the dirty weather which goes to 
make up three-fourths of an English 
winter. Wet, and drizzle, and muggy 
fog (the characteristics of our brumous 
and insular climate, according to nume- 
rous French authorities), are the capital 
on which it trades. To the hunting 
man a rainy morning in winter, which 
to most other country folk can pro- 
mise nothing better than a long yawn 
with book or newspaper in hand, and 
a prospect over a miserable stretch 
of sodden country, means sport, and 
society, and enjoyment. It is nothing 
to him that the ground rides saddle- 
girth deep, and that he is splashed with 
mud from head to foot, so long as the 
scent is good. He will only enjoy the 
more by contrast the charm of his own 
fireside, when he has cast his slough, 
and makes his appearance in the 
drawing-room before dinner, hungry, and 
happy, and alittle tired. ‘This, indeed, 
to my mind, constitutes one of the 
principal benefits which accrue from 
fox-hunting considered in an ethical 
light. It enables certain rich people 
occasionally to realize some of the con- 
ditions of poorer humanity, to feel 
themselves, if only for a short time, to 
be «men, and not only lords or squires 
or great merchants and manufacturers. 
When he gets off his horse after a long 
wet day in the clays, my lord is very 
much in the same draggle-tailed con- 
dition in which his labourer Hodge is, 
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just emerging from the oozing ditch, in 
which he has been engaged for some 
hours plashing a fence. ‘The hardness 
which it necessitates, together with a 
small amount of danger that accom- 
panies it, takes fox-hunting out of the 
category of tame sports,—such as battue 
shooting, for example ; than which I 
know not any amusement more despic- 
able and inane. And one of the least 
favourable signs of the times, to my 
mind, is the increasing fondness of the 
noble and wealthy for this latter sport, 
if sport we must call it. For the spirit 
of civilization and refinement which has 
exorcised from the higher ranks of the 
community drunkenness and swearing, 
and that roughness which still had 
something of hardihood in it, is not an 
unmixed gain to society, if the English 
mind is to be emasculated thereby, and, 
losing its coarseness, is to lose also its 
manliness and self-reliance. 

sut “Wo ho, Merlin! Steady, boy !” 
for the little horse (named after the great 
sire of all the good Welsh pony stock) 
has caught a glimpse or two of scarlet 
flitting between tree-trunks in the dis- 
tance, and knows what it means; and 
his fiery Celtic blood is coursing through 
the stiffened veins at a hundred beats a 
minute, and with pricked ears, and hard 
arched neck, and knotted muscles, he is 
just now the veritable image of one of 
those cobby ponies which are carved 
on the Parthenon frieze, and on which 
the old Greeks used to ride to battle. 
“Steady, boy! You know you can’t 
follow the hounds—at least with thir- 
teen stone upon your back ; and that we 
are only going as steady old gentlemen, 
just to see them find their fox and break 
away.” So I talk to him, and so he 
understands me, and moderates his pace 
immediately. For, like the man of one 
book, the man of one horse has the 
advantage of knowing that one tho- 
roughly ; he has studied its ways, and 
enters into its moods and tempers, which 
are as various as in the human species 
(depending very much, I fancy, upon the 
digestion), whilst his horse knows him, 
has found him out utterly, and is either 
his master or his slave, as the case may 
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be ; so that altogether there is a certain 
basis of understanding and of compro- 
mise established between them; and 
this is a groove in which the wheels of 
life run smoothly in greater matters even 
than horsemanship or fox-hunting. 
Well, we have reached the cover-side 
at last, and now, whilst the hounds are 
drawing the wood (a sufficiently long 
task, for it is a large one, and most 
likely they will have some difficulty in 
inducing their fox to break away), we 
will look round us and enjoy the wood- 
land ride. Tell me, is not this a pleasant 
scene, and one you would not have 
expected to meet with in such an ugly 
neighbourhood? Undoubtedly, if you 
want to know a country, you must hunt 
in it. To this wood, for instance, you, a 
resident, would probably never have 
come, but to meet the hounds. It stands 
away from the high road,“you see ; and, 
like most good things, does not obtrude 
itself upon the attention. And there 
are choice bits of scenery, vignettes of 
landscape, so to speak, everywhere in 
this our England—old manor houses, 
now turned into labourers’ cottages, with 
Edwardian roofs, which not even the 
local antiquary has ferreted out,—fern- 
clad slopes and clefts with silver threads 
of water running through them,—wild 
heathlands with windmill and wide 
stretch of purple country beyond, over 
which the clouds sail and gather at their 
leisure ; which, when once seen, stamp 
themselves upon the mind as pictures to 
be carried away and remembered, but 
which lie hidden away from the high 
roads and the traffic and turmoil of daily 
life. : 
And of all pleasant loitering places 
commend me to an English woodland in 
spring, before summer has come to blend 
everything together in a tangled growth 
of leaves ; when the oak-boughs are still 
visible, their sprays only tipped with 
tender green; when the cowslip, blue- 
bell, and anemone mass themselves upon 
the moss-grown banks in rare beds of 
purple, gold, and white ; when the soft 
warm breeze comes laden with violet 
perfume ; when bees and all the insect 
tribe, stirred with the swect short joy of 
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life, begin to hum on thymy banks ; 
when the thrush flits from bough 
bough, rejoicing in the voice which winter 
had hushed, and the nightingale pour 

her full tide of song and leads the chorus 
of bird music, like the trained singer 
that she is, from the midst of the knotted 
thorn bush. Andall this you may enjoy 
on horseback in some woodland county 
where the hounds still meet late on into 
the spring. But this we do not enjoy 
to-day. Soft indeed and balmy is the 
air, but with a suspicion of moisture 
about it. The wood rides are bare 
and sodden, fetlock-deep in mud. The 
ferns are russet now, browned with many 
a hard day’s frost. The trees 
dark, and sombre, except yonder fine old 
Scotch fir in the hollow, with its velvet 
growth of leaves, through which the 
twisted branches burn like fire in the 
sunshine. 

A place where you may meditate, and 
think essays, even if you do not write 
them; that is to say, supposing you 
only come to see the meet, and not to 
hunt. It was in some such moo 
suppose that Martin Luther took 
field with the hounds of his day. “ 

* been,” he says in one of his le 
“ enjoying the sports of the field, as | 
‘ was desirous myself to taste this bitter- 
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‘“‘ sweet amusement of the great heroes, 
‘ An employment this which does, not 
* ill suit quiet leisurely folks: for, even 
‘in the midst of the ferrets and dogs, J 
“ have had theological fancies.” Theo- 
logical fancies in the hunting field! 
What would our M.F.H. say to that? I 
am sure I cannot tell ; for a hand is held 
up in the distance,—and was that the 
whimper of a hound from yonder corner 
of scrub and underwood? We are all 
quiet enough now. Why, what are you 
trembling for so, little horse, with ears 
erect and moving towards the sound? 
Do you enjoy the music and the crash ; 
the whimper swelling into a peal of tune- 
able voices, alto, tenor, and bass, with 
not a discord amongst them, and the 
music ending in a long fierce yowl of 
expectation as the pack catches sight of 
Reynard’s red brush over the top of the 
fence in the stubble field yonder, and 
sweeps along, “ forty running like one ?” 
Well, we must get out of the wood, at 
any rate ; and the nearest way to the 
high road lies with the hounds. but 
don’t think that I am going to indulge 
you any further. ‘ Often,” as old Mon- 
taigne has it, “there is no action more 
‘ difficult and more vigorous than not 


. ” 
if doing. 
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1ien Wwe shall die.” 
vague that thought appears, 


’Mid crowding hopes of onward years! 
With what a careless glance we read 
On many a monumental stone 
Their names whose fate we scarcely heed,— 
Into the land of shadows gone ! 
The young, the old, the yearned-for, sleep 
Under the graves we idly view: 
What then ? 


We yet have hearts that leap 
And laugh, with pleasure’s giddy crew. 
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Our morning light no shadow dims ; 

The blood is dancing in our veins ; 
We tread with light elastic limbs 

The glorious hills; the flower-gemmed plains 
And so the quick years roll along 

On wheels that ylitter as they go; 
And Life is but a saucy song, 

A pastime, and a pleasant show, 
Through raptures of the nascent Spring 

And passionate joy of Summer hours, 
And Autumn’s fulness,—vanishing 

In barren Winter's sleety showers. 


Till, all at once, Dearn standeth near! 
Ah! what a wild resounding knell 
Clangs strangely on the affrighted ear 
When summoned for that last farewell! 
“Called :” to yield up our sentient life,— 
And mingle with the senseless clod ; 
Forsake the pleasure and the strife,— 
And rise prepared to meet our God. 
Oh! then what years we seem to need 
In lieu of moments that remain ! 
What rushing thoughts, with torrent speed, 
Go coursing through the enfeebled brain ! 
What madness seem the things that grieved ; 
What sinful folly, half that smiled ; 
What easy good shows unachieved; 
What quarrels still unreconciled! 
How much we now would fain undo,— 
How much we feel we left undone! 
Oh! set once more the goal in view, 
And give us yet the race to run! 


In vain. Earth looms too faint and far ; 
Borne onward to the Eternal Throne, 
Life passes like a shooting star 
That crosses ether and is gone: 
While all unready and uncalm 
The troubled soul in fear is driven 
To seek, through broken prayer and psalm, 
Its half-relinquished hold on Heaven. 


Fall of the year, and of the leaf,— 

God’s wide-spread emblems of decay— 
Speak to us now, of joy and grief, 

The birthday and the dying day: 
Send us,—from every woodland flower 

That bends resigned its fading head,— 
Thoughts of the inevitable hour, 

The bloom past by, the glory fled! 
And God so curb our erritig will 

That, whether late or early come 
Death’s summons, we may meet it still 

As one that only calls us home! 
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Called, not as truants wandering past, 
But labourers in a task assigned ; 
Who watch the sunset come at last 
And cheerful leave the day behind. 
Yea, leave the day, nor fear the night 
That shutteth close Life’s darkened door,— 
Knowing the gates of Heaven hold light 
That shall endure for ever more: 
Knowing the silence of the tomb 
Is but a pause of midnight sleep, 
Triumphant o’er whose transient gloom 
Eternal day its reign shall keep. 


So may we, Mary, trustful wait, 

Like you, the glory of that dawn; 
Nor dread the universal fate 

That shows the lesser light withdrawn : 
But meet Death gently,—as the true 

And solemn friend of suffering man, 
Whose certain coming was in view 

When first our round of days began : 
And bid him grant us but the time 

For pardons, and for fond farewells ; 
And then,—ring out the silver chime 

That holds Heaven’s echo in its bells! 
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BY EDWARD DICEY.! 


Wuenever a fresh edition of “ The De- 
cisive Battles of the World” is brought 
out, Sadowa or Koniggriitz will have to 
be added to the list. Already historians 
and critics are disputing about the facts 
of the battle itself; and I have no doubt 
they will succeed, before long, in render- 
ing the narrative of one of the simplest 
tights that was ever fought utterly un- 
intelligible to the ordinary reader. But, 
though we probably understand more 
now of the actual nature of the battle 
than we are ever likely to do hereafter, 
years must elapse before we can hope to 
realize fully the results of this memorable 
victory. Naturally enough, the atten- 
tion of the world is first turned to the 
fate of Austria. I see—in such copies 
of English papers as reach me, while 


wandering about Germany—encouraging 
speculations as to the future of the great 
East German empire. I am requested, 
as an intelligent reader, to observe that 
Austria has still fifty-five thousand and 
odd square geographical miles of terri- 
tory, and thirty-three millions of inhabi- 
tants. Iam further told to note that 
she has suffered manifold calamities 
before now, and has recovered from them 
with a marvellous vitality; and I am 
informed, with that dictatorial omnisci- 
ence so characteristic of the English 
press, and so comically absurd to any 
one who knows how articles are written, 
that Austria has only to remove her 
capital from Vienna to Pesth, in order 
to emerge vigorous and rejuvenated, like 
Jason’s father from Medea’s caldron. 
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To my own apprehension, it would be 
about as sensible to tell a man shot 
through the heart that, after all, the 
greater portion of his body was whole 
and intact; that he had often got over 
severe attacks of gout; and that, if the 
worst came to the worst, he could get 
on as well or better if his heart were 
removed from the left to the right side 
of his breast. , However, time must show 
how far Austria has or has not received 
a death-blow. Our sympathies may be 
as pro-Austrian as possible ; but, for the 
present, we may dismiss all considera- 
tion of Austria from the German ques- 
tion. The point which most nearly 
concerns England is the character of the 
new power—the Prussianized Germany 
—which has sprung into being with the 
downfall of Austria. To this question 
also the answer cannot yet be fully 
given; but still there are certain data 
open to us, from which we can form a 
proximate opinion. As a contribution 
to these data, let me give my own 
observations for what they are worth. 
Of all the many fashions of speech 
which have misled mankind, I believe 
generalizations as to the character of 
nations have been the most fertile sources 
of deception. Somebody or other once 
gave utterance to the sapient phrase 
that the French were a light-hearted 
people, and since that time we have gone 
on, not only talking of our volatile and 
gay neighbours, but actually forming 
our judgment of their acts in accordance 
with the “ light-hearted” hypothesis. 
Napoleon uttered the dictum that we 
were a nation of shopkeepers ; and, up 
to the present hour, our character and 
policy are utterly unintelligible to nine- 
tenths of the Continent, because they 
are determined to explain these in ac- 
cordance with the principles of book- 
keeping by double entry. Whoever 
first stated that the Americans wor- 
shipped the almighty dollar is justly 
responsible for no small part of the 
misapprehensions which led England to 
believe in the eventual triumph of Se- 
cession. Italy would, I think, have 
been a nation long ago if the mot d’ordre 
had not passed through the world that 
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the Italians were a romantic people. 
And so, in the same way, we shall never 
be able to understand Germany unless 
we free ourselves from the stereotyped 
impression that the Germans are dream- 
ers, enthusiasts, and sentimentalists. 
The odd feature about these and all 
similar delusions is, that they are en- 
couraged by the very nations concerning 
whom they are propagated. Just as 
men and women are flattered by having 
qualities attributed to them which they 
do not possess, so nations value any 
definition of their character in an ex- 
actly inverse proportion to its truth. 
The Germans being, as a rule, eminently 
matter-of-fact, delight at the accusation 
of sentimentalism ; being prosaic, they 
are pleased to be called dreamers ; being 
somewhat of the earth, earthy, it is 
gratifying to them to be stigmatized as 
enthusiasts. I think, myself, that any- 
body who studies their literature, with- 
out any foregone conclusion, will discover 
in it very few traces of transcendental- 
ism.. No doubt they have contributed 
largely to the study of metaphysics ; 
but the fact that they make a hobby of 
metaphysical inquiries no more proves 
that they are transcendentalists, than 
the circumstance that Lord Palmerston 
had a taste for astronomical researches 
shows that he was a book-worm or a 
savant. It is true that German meta- 
physical works are signally unintelli- 
gible ; but then, apart from the intricacy 
of the language in which these works 
are written, 1 think no small part of 
their involvedness is due to the matter- 
of - fact Teutonic intellect being emi- 
nently unadapted to abstract specula- 
tions. Putting aside metaphysics, you 
will find that all the branches of litera- 
ture in which Germany has achieved 
the highest success have been of a 
positive and realistic order. She has 
contributed largely to history, and mathe- 
matics, and grammar, and philology, 
and science ; but her share in the world’s 
property of poetry and fiction is, to 


speak the truth, a very small one. In 


ballad-poetry alone, if we except Goethe’s 

poems, has Germany produced works 

of the highest excellence: and even 
II 
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Goethe, for a genius—which he was 
most assuredly—was the most matter-of- 
fact of geniuses. Heine was, perhaps, 
more of a true sentimentalist than any 
other German writer I can call to mind : 
but then Heine was not a German, but 
one of the most cosmopolitan of a cos- 
mopolitan race, who happened, by the 
accident of birth, to write in German. 
If we exclude “ Wilhelm Meister,” which 
is not properly a novel, I do not know 
of any single German work of fiction 
that could fairly be placed in the first 
rank of romance-literature; very few 
which would hold a high place even 
in the second or third. 

This view of the German character 
will, I think, be confirmed by any one 
who has lived much in Germany, or 
known much of Germans. Industry, 
common sense, matter-of-fact apprecia- 
tion of the circumstances in which they 
are placed, and a keen taste for material 
comfort, are, I should say, their national 
characteristics. They have many virtues 
and many excellences. As a rule, I 
think they are honest, hard-working, 
truthful, and kind-hearted above any 
nation I have ever been acquainted with ; 
but they are not a romantic or enthu- 
siastic nation. It would never be a 
Teutonic dog who would drop his bone 
of meat for the shadow magnified in the 
water. His mistake, if mistake he 
made, would consist in appreciating his 
bone so keenly that he could not make 
up his mind to drop it in order to pick 
up a joint which lay within his reach. 
Let me not be misunderstood as wishing 
to generalize about all Germans as being 
matter-of-fact. On such subjects, as I 
have said before, generalizations are 
delusive. My own belief is that all 
nations resemble each other much more 
than we like to allow, and that their 
differences of character arise from vari- 
ations of position and circumstances, 
not from any great inherent difference 
of vices or virtues, qualities or defi- 
ciencies. But, whether this matter-of- 
fact tendency, which I attribute to 
the Teutonic mind, be due to external 
or internal causes, you must take it 
into account, in order to understand in 
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any way the movement towards unity 
which seems about to create a new 
Germany. 

Ever since the days of “ Karl der 
Grosse” (it is a cruel offence to German 
pride to speak of him as Charlemagne), 
if not since the older days of Her- 
man, there has been a German nation 
occupying more or less of the area 
bounded within the limits of the now 
defunct Confederacy. The whole con- 
fused and uninteresting history of the 
Fatherland is, with rare exceptions, one 
of domestic wars and civil strife, not of 
resistance to foreign invasion. The wars 
of Gustavus Adolphus, of Louis XIV., 
of Charles IX., of Marlborough, of 
Frederick the Great, were all more or 
less, as far as Germany was concerned, 
internal struggles, waged to ensure the 
supremacy of some state or party. With 
the exception of the wars agezinst the 
Turks, none of these wars can strictly be 
said to have had a national character. 
Practically, the old Empire prevented 
Germany from conquest or annexation ; 
and, till the era of the First Napoleon, the 
greater portion of the Fatherland never 
experienced the miseries of a prolonged 
subjection to foreign rule. The War of 
Independence laid, I think, the first 
foundation of the desire for a united 
Germany. But, as it happened that 
the restoration of the different princes 
to their thrones was simultaneous with 
the expulsion of the hated foreigner, 
the patriotism of the Fatherland na- 
turally, for.a time, associated the exist- 
ence of the community of independent 
states with the idea of national inde- 
pendence and freedom. In the litera- 
ture of that time, in many respects the 
Augustan era of Germany, you find 
hardly any trace of the demand for unity. 
The patriots of that day would, I think, 
have looked very coldly on anybody 
who proposed the suppression of the 
small states. Those petty independent 
communities were regarded tradition- 
ally as sources of protection for popular 
liberty and intellectual development 
against the overwhelming power of the 
Empire. In fact, all German political 
notions of the period were based upon 
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the idea of a Confederacy, in which it 
was desirable to strengthen by all means 
the independence of the individual mem- 
bers. That the Empire was a thing of 
the past, in name as well as in fact, was 
a truth Germany did not begin to realize 
till a much later date. The other day 
there was a poem in the Kladder-a- 
datsch describing the old “ Reich” as 
a stately cathedral, very cumbrous as a 
building, very insecure, and very old- 
fashioned, but still sufficing to shelter 
the worshippers who collected within 
its walls. When this old shrine—the 
poem declared—was thrown down by 
the storms, the princes of Germany set 
to work to build it up again; but, the 
moment they had erected thirty and 
odd comfortable stalls for themselves, 
they suspended the construction of the 
edifice. Now this metaphorical account 
expresses accurately enough the nature 
of the Confederation which was estab- 
lished after the overthrow of the Na- 
poleonic régime. The thirty and odd 
sovereigns provided for their own con- 
tinuance upon their several thrones, 
and troubled themselves very little about 
any thing else. Henceforward there 
was no central authority in Germany 
which sufficed to keep the governments 
of the minor states in some sort of 
order. Austria alone, or Prussia alone, 
could have exercised a sufficient control : 
but, as neither of the two would allow 
the other to interfere, the result was 
that the petty governments did pretty 
much what they liked in all internal 
matters. From 1815 to 1866, the his- 
tory of Germany has consisted in a per- 
petual conflict between the decaying 
power of Austria to maintain its heredi- 
tary supremacy and the gaining efforts 
of Prussia to assert her leadership. 
The instinct of self-preservation, common 
alike to all created things, from kings 
to spiders, taught the German princes 
that Austria was less dangerous to 
them than Prussia, and therefore they 
sided almost invariably with the least 
aggressive of the two great states who, 
like the lion and the unicorn in the 
arms of England, were always fighting 
for the crown, 
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It was, however, very slowly that the 
German mind awoke to the conviction 
that the interests of the nation were 
directly opposed to those of its rulers. 
Many of the minor governments were 
extremely bad ones, but their faults were 
negative rather than positive. Even at 
their worst they were German govern- 
ments ; and their princes were men speak- 
ing the same language, having the same 
prejudices, and sharing the same sympa- 
thies with their subjects. Moreover, 
during the last half-century the social 
unification of Germany has proceeded 
at a rate out of all proportion to her 
political development. There has 
existed for ever so long a common Ger- 
man language and literature and life. 
And thus the passion for unity has 
been a plant of much slower growth 
north than south of the Alps. The 
Italians desired one Italy, because they 
wished to be masters in their own 
country ; the Germans learnt to desire 
one Germany because they wanted to be a 
powerful nation abroad, and to get rid of 
a cumbrous and vexatious system of in- 
ternal organization. In the Peninsula, 
the cry of “ Italia Una ed Independente,” 
appealed to that most widespread and 
deep-rooted of all popular passions, the 
hatred of foreign domination : but in the 
Fatherland, the movement for “ Deutsche 
Einigkeit” only came home to the edu- 
cated and thinking classes. 

It so happened, by a combination of 
circumstances, that the way in which 
the unity of Germany seems likely to be 
brought about was one which met with 
little favour from the men who were the 
most active propagandists of the unita- 
rian doctrine. If Germany becomes one 
at all, it will be by being absorbed into 
Prussia ; yet this is a contingency which 
the original leaders in the demand for 
unification regarded with the utmost 
ill-will, if not with absolute incredulity. 
In the days when Charles Albert ruled 
as a despotic prince, any Italian Liberal 
who had proposed to unite Italy under 
the House of Savoy would have been 
considered a lunatic oratraitor. Inthe 
same way, till after 1848, no friend of 
German unity would ever have regarded 
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the aggrandizement of Prussia as any- 
thing but a calamity to the national 
cause. Even in that annus mirabilis, 
when well-nigh every government in 
the Fatherland was overthrown by 
the Revolution, nobody proposed the 
annihilation of the minor states as in- 
dependent communities. The ideal of 
the German Liberals of the time was a 
federative commonwealth. It was only 
at the last moment, when the reaction 
was triumphing everywhere, that the 
Frankfort Parliament, as a forlorn hope, 
offered the King of Prussia the nominal 
crown of Germany. The utter and 
lamentable failure of 1848 discredited 
the Republican creed with the nation ; 
the leaders of the party were scattered, 
some dead, some in prison, many in 
exile, and a new generation grew up in 
the Fatherland, who were even less dis- 
posed than their fathers to pin their 
faith in a democratic Republic. The 
first Schleswig-Holstein war did much 
to identify the intensely strong senti- 
ment of German nationality with the 
comparatively feeble desire for unity. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, reasonably 
or unreasonably, the cause of the Ger- 
mans in the Elbe duchies was universally 
regarded in Germany as a national 
cause ; and the defeat of the insurgents 
by the Danes was considered a national 
defeat. A popular history of the 
Schleswig campaign, written some years 
ago, concludes with the following words : 
“The result of this war should be a 
“lesson to Germany how a nation of 
“forty millions was defeated by one 
“ scarcely numbering a million and a 
“half, simply and solely because the 
“Jatter were united.” The lesson 
conveyed in these words sunk deep into 
the heart of the people. Then, too, 
within the last twenty years, owing to 
emigration and facilities of travel, the 
Germans have become far better ac- 
quainted with foreign countries than 
they were before. Their emigrants and 
travellers discovered that abroad the 
“great German nation” was reckoned 
of very little account by reason of its 
divisions and internal dissensions ; and 
the effect thus produced reacted at home, 


and strengthened the desire for a strong 
Germany. 

But, till within a very recent date, no 
German popular writer advocated the 
aggrandizement of Prussia as a means of 
securing national unity. The common 
panacea for the evils which afflicted the 
Fatherland was to supersede the au- 
thority of the Bund by some form of 
German parliament. In fact, a federa- 
tion of states subject to the decisions of 
a popular congress, but maintaining 
their individual independence, was, I 
think, the constitution which, till a year 
or so ago, would have recommended 
itself to the vast majority of German 
Liberals ; but after the second Schles- 
wig- Holstein war the united party 
were opposed to the incorporation of 
the duchies with Prussia, and wished 
to see Schleswig- Holstein admitted 
to the Bund as a new and inde- 
pendent state under the House of 
Augustenberg. Even in Prussia itself 
the programme of the Liberal party 
was not the absorption of Germany by 
Prussia. On the contrary, the leaders 
of that party shared the common Ger- 
man preference for a federation, resem- 
bling that of the United States, with 
the difference, that they personally were 
disposed to attach more importance to 
the supremacy of Prussia than their 
southern and non-Prussian fellow-think- 
ers. J remember, three years ago, ask- 
ing an advanced Berlin Liberal, since one 
of the staunchest supporters of Count 
Bismarck, whether there was much feel- 
ing of Prussian (as distinct from Ger- 
man) patriotism among the educated 
classes in Prussia ; and was assured by 
him, I believe, with perfect sincerity, 
that of local or sectional patriotism there 
was very little in Northern Germany. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, the 
Berlin Chambers, whether owing to 
the novelty of parliamentary institu- 
tions in Prussia, or to the system of 
double election, have never represented 
more than one class—though a very 
important and worthy class—of the 
Prussian nation. Of all the states of 
the extinct Confederacy, Prussia was 
really the only one which had a dis- 
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tinct and individual nationality of its 
own. Austria was a mere conglome- 
ration of heterogeneous kingdoms, of 
which the ruling one happened to be 
German; the other states were too 
small and powerless to have a national 
character strong enough to counter- 
balance the German element which was 
common to the whole Bund. But 
Prussia stood apart from the rest. Her 
dominions were better governed, her 
administration was more upright, her 
people were more prosperous and more 
educated, than was the case in any of 
the other countries which composed 
the confederation. Prussia, too, had 
not only, like some of her fellow-states, 
a great history, but she had also a 
great future. I think that to Count 
Bismarck, as to Count Cavour, his- 
tory will give the credit of being the 
author of the unity of his country. 
The Piedmontese statesman most cer- 
tainly did not originate the idea of 
Italian unity. It is doubtful whether 
he would ever have conceived it if 
others had not suggested it to him; 
but, having become a convert to its 
desirability, he had the genius to see 
in what way it could alone be carried 
out. He perceived that the homoge- 
neous and energetic kingdom of Sar- 
dinia must be made the nucleus round 
which a united Italy might hereafter 
be formed. In the same way Herr von 
Bismarck deserves the credit of having 
made the discovery—that, if Germany 
was to be united at all, it must be by 
making Prussia the foundation of a 
united Fatherland, not by fusing 
Prussia into Germany. In order to 
effect Cavour’s object it was necessary 
to make Piedmont the leading consti- 
tutional state in Italy. In order to 
realize Count Bismarck’s idea, it was 
necessary to render Prussia the chief 
military state in Germany; and both 
statesmen carried out their designs with 
equal resolution, if not with equal 
ability. 

It is a great deal too early in the day 
to pronounce generally on the success 
of the new German policy, or to give 
any just estimate of its author. The 
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fact that the Austrian armies were de- 
feated everywhere with ease does not ne- 
cessarily prove that the Prussian premier 
was justified in the course he pursued ; 
but I think no candid person can read 
the series of speeches that he has de- 
livered in Parliament since the war in 
defence of his policy without seeing 
that he is a very different person from 
the reckless, insolent adventurer we 
were all disposed to consider him in 
England. What I want to point out is 
that the new Germany, whose creation 
we are now witnessing, does not owe 
its being to the realization of popular 
passion. Whatever you may say against 
the new system of making Germany 
into one country, you cannot justly call 
it either Utopian or theoretical. It is 
eminently matter-of-fact, prosaic, and 
common-place, and therefore, in my 
judgment, very well suited to commend 
itself to the instincts of the German 
nation. 

Nor do I think this scheme can fairly 
be charged with injustice or being based 
solely upon brute force. It is curious, 
if not edifying, to note how the organs 
of public opinion at home, who could 
never see the slightest iniquity in the 
Austrian occupation of Italy, are filled 
with indignation at the outrage of popu- 
lar rights and national independence 
involved in the forcible annexations of 
Hanover and Hesse. Now, from all I 
can learn, I do not believe the majority 
of the population in any one of the an- 
nexed states actually wished for annex- 
ation to Prussia. The reason why the 
Prussian government has not appealed 
to universal suffrage to justify its taking 
possession of the new provinces is be- 
cause it is by no means confident of 
what the result might be. The act of 
manipulating votes so as to elicit a 
foregone result is one for which Prus- 
sians have very little liking or aptitude; 
and they attach small value to any arti- 
ficial endorsement of claims which they 
allow candidly are mainly due to con- 
quest. The general principle that 
every nation has a right to choose its 
own form of government must, like 
any abstract proposition, be limited by 
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the meaning of words. As a mere 
matter of liking, the Hanoverians, at 
any rate, would probably prefer to 
retain their old dynasty; but there is 
not the slightest evidence to show that 
they are prepared to make any sacrifices 
in order to give effect to their predi- 
lections. They do not cease to be 
German ; they are not brought under 
foreign rule ; they retain all their free- 
dom and rights; the utmost they have to 
complain of is that their wishes have not 
been consulted as to a change in their 
internal administration. As members 
of an individual state they may have 
been ill-used ; but as members of the 
great German community they have no 
grievance to allege ; and it is this fact 
which, in my mind, places the forcible 
annexation of Hanover in a completely 
different category from the partition of 
Poland, or any other of the national 
crimes with which I see it compared by 
unreasoning opponents of Prussia. The 
Prussians themselves believe that any 
objections entertained to their rule by 
the newly-annexed states are of a 
temporary and incidental character, and 
that no lasting violence is being in- 
flicted on the inhabitants of the states 
in question. Whether this belief is 
true or not time must show; but the 
conviction the Prussians entertain of 
its truth relieves the act of annexation 
of much of its apparent lawlessness. 

Be this as it may, there is no reason 
to doubt the permanence of these an- 
nexations. With the marked prudence 
Count Bismarck has lately exhibited, 
and which contrasts so strangely with 
his previous reputation for reckless- 
ness, he has confined the extension of 
Prussian territory within such limits 
that the population of the new pro- 
vinces, willing or unwilling, must by 
the mere force of circumstances 
be speedily absorbed into Prussia. 
People who talk of ennexed Nassau or 
semi-annexed Saxony being a source 
of weakness to Prussia, in the event of 
a foreign war, talk about what they do 
not understand. If the French were 
to invade Germany to-morrow, I do not 
believe they would find the slightest 
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substantial assistance in any one of the 
annexed states ; and, half a dozen years 
hence, they would be as ill-received in 
Hanover and Dresden as in Berlin itself. 
As soon as the necessary period of tran- 
sition has elapsed, the only difference 
between the old and new Prussia will 
be that the latter is larger and more 
powerful than the former. And this is 
the aspect of the German question 
which the outer world would do well 
to bear most in mind. In the future, 
we shall have to deal not so much with 
a united Germany as with an extended 
Prussia. If the schemes of the old 
unity party had been carried out, Ger- 
many would doubtless have possessed 
much greater power and influence abroad 
than she did in bygone days, but she 
would still have remained the same col- 
lection of heterogeneous states, united 
by certain common bonds and interests, 
but divided by diversities of institu- 
tions, traditions, and dynastic arrange- 
ments. But now, according to the Lis- 
marckian system, everything is to be 
east in the Prussian mould, cut down 
or extended to the Prussian standard 
by a sort of Procrustean process. It is 
of course possible this plan may be frus- 
trated by events, just as the somewhat 
similar design entertained by Count 
Cavour, of Piedmontizing Italy, was 
defeated by a combination of circum- 
stances which no foresight could have 
provided against. But Bismarck’s en- 
terprise is much easier than that at- 
tempted by his Italian predecessor. In 
the first place, he can afford to work 
slowly, which Cavour could not ; in the 
second, Prussia, unlike Piedmont, is 
immeasurably more powerful than any 
or all the kingdoms she is about to 
incorporate with her own. Moreover, 
the success of this scheme does not 
depend upon a single life. Another 
fanatic may succeed where young 
Blind failed ; and yet the Prussianizing 
plan is so based upon the traditions of 
the Prussian crown, so harmonious with 
the instincts of the Prussian people, 
that it is pretty sure to be prosecuted 
even if its original parent was removed 
from power by caprice or fate, 
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Thus the new Germany will be vir- 
tually Prussia under new conditions of 
existence. No doubt the annexed pro- 
vinces will react in their turn upon the 
old; and the Prusso-German kingdom 
will, one may fairly hope, be less pro- 
vincial than old Prussia. But, though 
the wheels may run somewhat more 
smoothly, the machine will remain the 
same. Fora time, at any rate, the in- 
ternal system of government will remain 
of the standard Prussian type, in which 
the Parliament reigns, but does not 
govern. The Prussian constitution is 
the exact counterpart of our own, with 
this single difference, that the Crown, 
and not the Commons, is the most pow- 
erful of the three Estates. Our consti- 
tution is worked, and is workable 
only, upon an unexpressed understand- 
ing that, if the three Estates cannot 
agree, the House of Lords and the 
Crown must ultimately give way to the 
House of Commons; and this under- 
standing is due to a consideration, 
whether sound or unsound, that, if it 
come to a contest, the nation would 
support the Parliament in preference to 
either Peers or Sovereign. Now in 
Prussia, according to the Crown theory, 
the three persons of the Constitutional 
Trinity are equal and independent ; but, 
if it comes to an irreconcilable issue, 
the Crown has the deciding vote. 
This theory of course is based upon a 
conviction that the nation would in the 
end support the Crown rather than 
the Parliament: and the Constitutional 
party have always shrunk from disprov- 
ing the truth of this assumption by the 
test of experience. The parliamentary 
Liberals base their hopes upon the fact 
that the present King is old, and that 
the Crown Prince is of a liberal turn of 
mind. I can recollect exactly the same 
hopes being based on the supposed libe- 
ralism of the present King, when he 
was heir presumptive to the throne. Per- 
sonally, I attach very little confidence 
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sian princes. One may be wiser than 
another ; and they all hold in their hearts 
the same creed, that they are kings, not 
by the will, but for the good, of their 
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people. To do them justice, according 
to their lights they have ruled honestly 
for what they considered their people's 
good; and it is the knowledge that 
they have done so in the past, the be- 
lief that they will do so in the future, 
which gives them such a hold upon a 
nation to whom parliamentary institu- 
tions are still extremely new. So, for 
many years to come, I expect the Prus- 
sian monarchy will be governed on the 
principles laid down by the King at his 
coronation at Kénigsberg. In the days 
of 1848, the Hessians sent a deputation 
to the Elector to ask for a constitution. 
The disreputable old despot heard the 
petition, and asked the spokesman what 
he was. “A brewer,” was the answer. 
“‘ Brewers shan’t govern.” This was all 
the reply that the deputation received. 
The Hessians have changed their dy- 
nasty, and have got an honest, upright 
sovereign, in the place of one of the 
most ill-conditioned royal gentlemen 
who ever sat upon a throne. But I 
suspect the new ruler is as resolved in 
his heart as the old that “ brewers 
shan’t govern.” 

So 1 doubt whether the cause of 
parliamentary government, in the way 
in which we understand the word, will 
profit much by the aggrandizement of 
Prussia. On the other hand, representa- 
tive institutions will be a reality in the 
new kingdom, as in the old ; and it is 
possible the Germans may ultimately 
learn the true working of parliamentary 
life more thoroughly by the restrictions 
which for the present are placed upon 
the completion of their elected legis- 
lature. The military system in force 
in Prussia will unquestionably be ex- 
tended to the whole of the North Ger- 
man Bund. An oppressive system it is, 
undoubtedly, but the fact that it presses 
on everybody alike relieves it of much 
of its unpopularity. It is only in the 
great commercial centres that the en- 
forced service is felt to be an intolerable 
burden ; and, though the growth of 
commercial prosperity in Prussia is im- 
mensely rapid, yet a long time must 
elapse before the trading element in the 
state becomes powerful enough to out- 
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weigh the influence of the Crown and the 
army. One result, indeed, of these annex- 
ations will be to give greatly-increased 
strength to this trading element—an ele- 
ment always favourable to political free- 
dom. In the course of a very short time, 
Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg will be 
annexed virtually—for my own part, I 
believe, openly—to the Northern king- 
dom, and then Prussia will become at 
once the second maritime commercial 
power in Europe. 

How far the establishment of a great 
and united military monarchy—for 
Prussia is nothing more nor less than 
this—will prove conducive to the inter- 
ests of peace is another question. For 
the present, Prussia has enough to do at 
home to occupy herself. Her manifest 
destiny is to swallow up the adjacent 
states, one after the other, until she has 
become identical with Germany. She 
will not seek a foreign war; but, if a 
foreign war were forced upon her, she 
would accept it gladly, as the best means 
of consolidating her empire. Whether, 
when she has accomplished the consoli- 
dation of her kingdom, she will be an 
aggressive power, it is impossible to say. 
As a mere matter of opinion, I think 
Italy has been extremely fortunate in 
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securing Venetia before Germany became 
united under Prussia. But, as far ag 
England is concerned, we have every- 
thing to gain, and nothing to lose, from 
the aggrandizement of our old ally. A 
Prussia extending from the Danube to 
the Rhine, from the Baltic to the Alps, 
will be a barrier against any possible 
encroachments of Russia westwards ; 
and England, allied to Prussia by interest 
and race and religion, will no longer 
have any necessity to dread the immense 
military power of France. These, of 
course, are mere vague speculations con- 
cerning events not yet accomplished. 
But thus much we can already see, that 
the tendency of this great national 
movement is not to create a united 
Germany so much as an enlarged Prussia. 
And, whatever amount of truth there 
may have been in our old theory about 
the dreamy, unpractical character of Ger- 
many, it is utterly and absurdly false 
when applied to Prussia. A more matter- 
of-fact, prosaic nation will not exist in 
Europe than the new Germany whose 
formation we are now criticising. The 
fact is one that, both for good and bad, 
foreign countries and foreign govern- 
ments would do well, as Captain Cuttle 
said, “‘when found, to make a note of.” 
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